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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend, 
CHAPTER II. 

My cousin and I did not go to the brook next 
day. There was a heavy rain which kept us in 
doors. 

Standing at the great drawing-room windows, 
and looking out on the drenched earth, or up 
at the sky, its face hidden under black clouds, I 
thought of the little household at home. 

I fancied myself in their midst. Pressy would 
be in the little cosy sitting-room, at the old- 
fashioned piano, which had heen my mother’s. 
Ishould be in the opposite corner, with my Lat- 
in lesson, which I recited twice a week to the 
old minister. 

But the book would drop while Pressy would 
play the old tunes that I loved. She knew ev- 
ery one of them,—“Home, Sweet Home,” and 
“The Watcher,” and “Highland Mary,” and a 
dozen others, which, as Esther said once, sang 
themselves all through our childhood, and then 
were like streams flowing down into the mead- 
ows, bringing with them still some of the sweet- 
Tgss and freshness from the up-hill country of 
our youth. 

Dear old Esther! She was always making 
speeches of that kind, with a sweet, homely 
flavor clinging to them. 

Ican see her now unrolling her tucked-up 
sleeves, and fastening them about her wrists, as 
she stood in the doorway listening to -Pressy’s 
songs. « 

I can see it all. The little heap of bright 
red coals, and the quivering of the yellow flames 
among the sticks, like the golden wings of but- 
terflies. One can see all kinds of odd and beau- 
tiful things in a wood fire; and Esther had her 
notions She always insisted there should be 
at least a pretence of one on a rainy morning, 
to take off the damp chill. 

Sol saw it all, standing by the window; the 
little, warm, cosy room, with its chintz-cov- 
ered lounge, its mantel, with its great, old-fash- 
ioned, blue china vases, and the bright young 
head in the corner by the piano, a couple less 
of birthdays upon it than on mine; the brown, 
clustering hair; the great, shadowy eyes; and 
the sweet red mouth of my one little sister. 

That little sitting-room would have made a 
plain, homely picture enough to most eyes, but 
in mine it was the fairest spot on earth. It 
seemed that there no harm could reach me. 
Standing by the window, under that stately 
Toof, the tears came into my eyes, and a dread- 
ful homesickness worked at my heart. P 

Knight came into the room at that moment. 
I turned my head away; not so soon but he saw 
the tears. He had not been in the best humor 
at breakfast. Any thing which interfered with 
4plan on which he had set his heart, always 
S him out; and the rain had spoiled his fish- 

g. 

But there was a kindly side to him. I think 
* sight of my tears touched it. 

R ‘Well, Torrey,” said he, stopping short, 

got to make the best of it,Is’pose. But it 
comes hard on a fellow when he’s made up his 
mind to bring in a string of fifty trout to show 
for his day’s work. It’s a most unlucky rain 
for us.” 

“Yes, for our fishing. But there’s been a 
month’s drought, and what’s ill luck to you and 
= 18 a God-send to the farmers.” 

One day couldn’t have made much difference, 


a ? . a . : 
nd I'd have no objection to the rain to-mor- 
Tow.” 


: “Very likely the rain won’t, then, to our fish- 


ng,” I said, looking up with a laugh. 
, Knight slapped me kindly on the shoulder. 
at's good!” he said. “You didn’t look yes- 
Gace though you could ever smile again, 
found you down there among the ce- 
Pluck up courage, man. I know what 
you. You’re homesick.” 



















































































of the truth, however. Knight might as well ; 
believe homesickness was at the bottom of my | 
trouble, still it was not a word that boys like. 
It does not seem manly. I winced a little. 

“O, never mind,” exclaimed Knight. “I know 
what itis. Had a touch of .it myself down on 
the shore last summer, when they sent me off 
to build up after the fever.” 

There could not be much in common with my 
cousin’s homesickness and mine, I thought. 

“What's a fellow to do to-day, shut up in 
doors tight as a thief in a dungeon?” 

“Suppose we try backgammon?” I suggested. 

“Backgammon’s a bore.” 

I looked at the books on the table and re- 
pressed a little sigh. It was not often Ihad a 
chance like that. 

Suddenly Knight brightened up with a new 
thought. “I say, Torrey, you haven’t seen Fan, 
yet.” 

Fan was a young colt, which Uncle Gaige 
had given his nephew on his last birthday. 

The animal had not been well since I came to 
the Pinery, and the coachman thought she bet- 
ter be kept quiet, a decision to which the young 
master submitted with a very bad grace. 

Books and backgammon were forgotten, and 
Knight and I started at once for the barn. 

The next hour we had a merry time of it. 
The pain and the gloom slipped off my spirits 
softly as night slips from the face of the coming 
day. % 

It was the right of my youth to be happy, an 
I forgot Aunt Agnes’ words, which had seemed 
to enshroud me like a terrible fate. But though 
I forgot the pain for awhile, it would come back 
again. 

But we tumbled through the fresh hay, and 
tossed the oats, and climbed into the phaeton 
and the carryall, and swung off from the great 
rafters. 

We saw the horses in their stalls—three great, 
brown, noble animals; and last and best of all, 
we saw Fan. 

She was a beautiful little creature, slender 
and graceful, of a deep chestnut, with bright, 
soft eyes, and a neck that quivered and arched, 
instinct with life and grace. 

Knight had owned her less than a month, and 
she knew him already, and shook her graceful 
head when he talked to her, and ran her nose 
into his palm for sugar and apples. 

“Here was another thing for which I might 
envy my cousin,” I thought. His mother’s 
words had forced the sharp contrasts in our lots 
on me, and every little while the difference was 
sure to come up, now. “If Ionly had such a 
colt as Fan, how happy I should be!” and then 
I fancied Pressy sitting on the creature. What 





Was true enough; only a very small part 






T saw the little sweet face, all glow and de-’ 
light, and the eyes coming out of their shad- 
ows, and brimming over with sunny mirth. 
Would they say the tain#@lung to her,—that in- 
nocent, loving sister? Let them do it if they 
dare! 

“They might call me black sheep. Likely 
enough I was one; but for her” -—— 

“Why, Torrey, what ails you?” cried Knight, 
coming with both hands filled from the bin of 
apples, which was kept there for Fan’s benefit. 

“O, nothing. Why?” 

“Because you looked as though you wanted 
to knock somebody down.”’ 

I felt myself growing hot about the temples. 
“J don’t want to knock you down, any how,” I 
answered. 

A little while afterward I remembered those 
words. 

A few moments later, as we were stroking her 
glossy neck and talking to the colt, Knight 
broke out with “See here, Torrey, ’m going to 
show you Fan’s paces. I can ride her round 
this barn and let you see her, and afterward 
you shall get on her, and see if she isn’t easy on 
the back.” 

Of course I was eager enough for the trial. 

As Knight was leading the colt out of the 
stall, the hostler’s boy came into the barn. He 
was smaller than either of us, though probably 
near my own age—a boy with a thick mat of 
stubby hair, a broad face, with a great belt of 
yellow freckles across it. 

“Hollo, Joe, you’re just in time!’ shouted 
Knight. “I’m gojng to ride Fan round the 
barn. Bring the saddle.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy; and he went off to 
the harness-room. By that time the colt was 
out of her stall. 

“Come, hurry up,” shouted Knight, in a loud, 
impatient voice, which I suppose one would not 
mind after becoming used to it, but which I 
never like to hear one human being use to 
another; “I’m in a hurry for that saddle.” 

The boy brought it. The two soon had it 
buckled in its place, and Knight was on the 
colt’s back in a moment. 

“Come, now, do your best, Fan,” he shouted. 

The animal seemed to comprehend, and 
stepped off obediently. Still it cost an effort. 

There was an unmistakable limp in the right 
leg. 
““What’s to pay here?” cried Knight. “Some- 
thing is wrong.” 

He was off the colt in a moment, lifting up 
one foot and then another. © 

“She’s had a hurt, somewhere,” I said, coming 
up to assist in the search. “The limp was in the 
right leg.” 


knee, not dangerous, but painful; one which 
would require care, and probably keep the po- 
ny in her stall for a week or two longer. 

I felt sorry for Knight. I knew this would 
prove a keen disappointment to him. His face 
became clouded—I thought his chin quivered a 
moment. Then he lifted his head and turned 
to the boy, who had stood looking on silently. 
“Did you know any thing about this, Joc?” 
he asked. 

“No—I—yes,” stammered the boy, in a good 
deal of fright. 

“Tell me the truth, sir.” 

Knight was on his feet in an instant, his eyes 
fierce, his handsome face white with passion. 

I pitied the boy standing under that harsh, 
lowering face. He endeavored to tell the story, 
Dut it was in a blundering way. I think he 
tried to tell the truth. Indeed, the homely, 
freckled face would have vouched for his hon- 
esty anywhere. 

Tie boy was hardly to blame, either, at the 
worst. He had only been a little careless; for 
it appeared that his father had sent him to the 
river to water the animal. He had mounted 
and ridden a little way, and the colt, full of life 
tand not used to her rider, had run with him. 
The boy lost control of the animal, and she 
had rushed into a heap of stones on one side of 
the road and cut herself. 

The boy succeeded in getting the colt home, 
and had carefully dressed the wound, as he had 
seen his father do in similar cases, and had 
hoped that it would heal before it was discov- 
ered. 

“And you dared to mount my horse, when 
you took her down to the river! Now sce what 
you’ve done!” 

Knight’s voice t#embled with passion. The 
boy grew pale under his freckles. I could see 
him tremble, and pitied him from the bottom 
of my heart; but still it was Knight’s pony, 
and [ had no right to interfere. 

“You deserve to be horsewhipped within an 
inch of your life, and I’ve a good mind to let 
you know that it isn’t safe to spoil my rides by 
meddling with my pony!” 

A whip lay upon the ground. I did not think 
he would use it. But he snatched it up, and as 
he was mad with rage, I felt that I had better 
speak. 

“IT think, Knight, the boy tells the truth. He 
really didn’t mean to do any harm.” 

My cousin turned on me. His eyes blazed. 

“This is no business of yours, and Ill thank 
you to kgep your tongue to yourself.” 

He turned upon the boy, who stood there 
shivering. 

“Confound you! You'll dare to touch my 
horse again, will you?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” shricked the poor little 
fellow, meaning just the opposite of what he 
said. 

Knight knew this, or might have known it; 
but it gave his hot rage the chance it craved. 
“T’ll teach you to try your tricks on me!” 

I heard a shrick. I think the boy was too 
paralyzed to turn and run; but the ery thrilled 
me through and through. 

I was, in one sense, all that Gaige and Aunt 
Agnes had painted me—“a still, shy, awkward 
boy;” but I had found in the few times in my 
life when my courage was put to the test, that 
it did not fail me; and one of these tests was a 
wrong done to any thing smaller and weaker 
than myself. 

That boy’s shrick made me forget every thing 
else. Some power seemed to take me up and 
dash me suddenly betwixt the two. 

“Knight, you must not strike him;” and I 
confronted the face white with insane passion, 
and the blazing eyes. 

I see it all now—the wide barn, the great, dark 
rafters, and hear the drip, dripping of the rain 
outside. 

“What right have you to tell me ‘whatI shall 








a picture the two would make! 


We found a large, ragged cut just below the 


do? Stand aside; I say.” 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








I stood still and looked him steadily in the 
face. 

“T shall not move. 
hoy again.” 

He lifted the whip—the devil had got the ad- 
vantage now. Down came the blow, sharp and 
stinging, across my forehead. 

As I felt it, a great madness seized me. The 
strength of two men seemed to possess me. I 
heard Joe’s shrick as in a dream, but I sprang 
upon my cousin, and for one, just one awful 
moment, I could have killed him. He was the 
more powerful of the two, but I wrenched the 
whip from his hand and held it over him. Ina 
moment I should have struck; but in that mo- 
ment a thought of Pressy, of Esther, of the old 
home, of God, came like the rush of a cool wind 
into the hot tumult of wrath that burned and 
surged in my brain. 

The next moment I threw the whip behind 
me and stood still. 

“T will not strike you,” Isaid. “At least I 
will remember that lam your cousin and your 
guest;” and I went out, leaving the two boys 
there alone. 

Joe was safe, now; at least he could run away, 
and I had done my share in his defence. 

When I got to my room there was a long, red, 
black welt across my forehead. What would 
Pressy and Esther say to that? 

I dropped down on the floor and cried—shall 
1 own it?—like a child. 

(To be continued.) 


You must not strike that 
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For the Companion. 


A FRIGHTENED TIGER. 

The “Royal Bengal Tiger” lay sleeping in his 
cage. 

No menagerie is considered complete without 
one. 

“He is most always asleep,” said old Jorl, the 
gymnast. “That’s a tiger’s nature—to doze all 
day long. In his wild state, he prowls all night 
for his food. He is a furious creature when he 
is hungry, and it’s safer to go into a jungle 
along toward noon, after the creature has had 
his morning meal, and laid down to snooze 
through the day—though as a matter of safety, 
it’s as well not to go into the jungle at all, per- 
haps. 

“You may talk about your lions—I have al- 
ways said, and I always will say, that for pure 
blood-thirstiness and ferocity, the tiger is a far 
uglier beast than the lion. The tamest tiger that 
ever was, just let him snuff blood once, when he 
is hungry, and nothing can hold him! 

“And yet, terrible as he is, the tiger is like all 
wild beasts—a coward at bottom. 

“My idea of cowardice, sir, is just this—to 
run away from, and be scared by, a thing that 
is not in itself dangerous. No wild beast knows 
what it is to feel bravery! They know what it 
is to be hungry, and when they are hungry they 
will fight—but they want to see safety on their 
side, even then. 

“Now a tiger knows his own strength. He 
knows he can grab a whole buffalo and run off 
with him. He knows he is even a match for an 
elephant in a square fight. And he knows that 
a man is a mere plaything in his paws when he 
has once seized him by the back of the neck. 

“But let him see a man well on his guard— 
docs he attack him openly, boldly? Not he. 
Deadly, secret, remorseless, he sneakg about, 
dogging the man’s steps, till he can spring on 
him from behind. 

“Did I ever tell you that story about a gym- 
nast—a friend of mine—who scared away a lion 
by just tying himself up in a knot and flopping 
down in the lion’s path? That was a fact; 
and I knew of a tiger that was scared off by a 
trick just as simple as that. It would be almost 
too ridiculous to tell, if it wasn’t for it’s being 
strictly true; but it is true. 

“1 was in Bengal at the time, and though I 
didn’t see the occurrence, there were those who 
did, and among them some of the most respect- 
able gentlemen and ladies I ever met. 

“You see there was a party of them, who had 
in the morning strolled into the jungle a short 
distance for the sake of the shade and the cool- 
ness. 

“They had found a delightful place, down by 
the bank of a river, where they took seats, and 
spread out a little lunch they had brought 
along. 

“They were full of laughter and merriment, 
when suddenly one of the men cried out,— 

“The tiger!’ 

“And looking up, the party saw an immense 
Bengal tiger on a rocky elevation close by, with 
his haunches drawn down to the ground, his 
eyes blazing, all prepared for the deadly spring 
upon his prey. 

“‘An instant mere, and he would have bound- 


time to spring to their guns, take aim and fire. 
He was in the very act, you see. 

“Well, sir, at that critical moment what does 
one of the ladies do in her fright, but stick out 
her umbrella at the tiger, and suddenly open it 
right in the creature’s face! 

“A curious thing for a lady to do, you'll say 
—but after all, her object was only to shut the 
horrible sight away from her eyes, I suppose. 
At any rate, what the beast did was, to turn 
tail instanter, and slink off into the wood. 

“You better believe that party scrambled to 
their feet and scattered! 

“The reason why the tiger ran away, I think is 
a very simple one—he was scared. This was a 
sort of thing such as he had never seen before 
in all of his experience, and he didn’t know 
what to make of it; hence it frightened him— 
and it’s not wonderful that it did. I’ve seen a 
man scared almost out of his senses by a white 
tree in the woods at night—thought it was a 
ghost, don’t you see.” 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT KITTY DID FOR THE 
DOCTOR. 


The grand, portly old doctor sat in his velvet 
breakfast jacket, with his elbow on the table, 
looking just a little cross and sour. Things had 
gone wrong with him, both outdoors and in. 
One of his richest and most worthy patients 
lay very sick, and he didn’t know what ailed 
him—though you know this was a secret! His 
payments had not poured in quite so fast as usu- 
al; and the envious young doctor over the way 
had sent half a mile for a younger physician to 
consult with him; thus casting contempt on his 
age and skill! 

Then his housekeeper was thoughtless enough 
to indulge in a terrible face-ache, which he 
couldn't cure; and so he and his establishment 
were at the mercy of the cook and waiting-boy. 
The biscuit were heavy, the eggs were cold, the 
coffee was muddy, the morning paper was “‘stu- 
pid,” and the world in general was turned up- 
side down ;—or the doctor’s temper was. 

He thought life was a great humbug, and 
wished he was done with it. But I guess if any 
brave and philanthropic bandit had offered to 
relieve him of the burden, he would have fought 
manfully for the privilege of living a little while 
longer, in a world of mean young doctors, face- 
aching housekeepers, cold eggs and muddy 
coffee! 

He sat there, with his heavy brows drawn 
down, wondering “what was the use of bearing 
such hardships, to lay up money for nobody,” 
—for he was a rich old bachelor. 

The bell rang very softly; it was the office- 
bell. Joe, the office-boy, passed through the 
hall to open it, as if he were walking on eggs; 
—he, as well as every body and every thing else, 
was out of favor with the doctor, this morning; 
and he knew it, and walked softly, lest he might 
farther irritate him. 

A pretty little girl, about nine years old, stood 
there swinging a skipping rope in one hand. 

“I want to see the doctor,” she said; and just 
as Joe ushered her into the breakfast-room, the 
doctor had been saying, in his heart,— 

“That’s a call to a poor patient; I know that 
by the timid ring. They won’t even let a poor 
man eat a horrid breakfast, before they begin! 
Another of the Butts boys broken his neck, or 
fallen into a tub of boiling water, no doubt.” 

It was none of the ever-ailing Butts family 
who stood before him, but a sweet, rosy child 
with bright curls filling her blue sun-bonnet; 
she smiled and said,— . 

“Good-morning, doctor!” and not waiting for 
the formality of an invitation, she sprang up 
into a great easy chair and nestled down in it, 
quite at home. 

“Did you want me, my child?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ she replied. 

“I don’t know you,” he said, looking under 
her bonnet. 

“Don’t you?” she asked, with a smile; “J 
know you; and you always say ‘Hollo’ to me, in 
the street!” 

“What’s your name?” asked the doctor, 
whose brows were up in their right place, and 
whose lips had relaxed into a smile, by this 
time. ° 

“Kitty Waters,” answered the child. 

“Waters! I never heard of you before.” 

“Haven't you? Why, doctor, I have heard of 
you a hundred times! Is that Gen. Grant’s pic- 
ture, over the mantel-piece ?” 

“Yes; now tell me what’s the matter at 
home.” : 

“The matter? Nothing, sir,” replied Kitty, 
looking in surprise, at the question. “What 
made you think any thing was the matter?” 





ed headlong upon them; for the men had not 


tors, unless they want them to cure some one 
that’s sick or injured.” 

“Don’t they? Why, that’s too bad! Don’t you 
like people to come and see you, just ’cause they 
want to, like me?” asked the sweet child. 

“Yes, Kitty; but if you only came to see me 
because you want to, why did you never 
come before?” asked the doctor, to refresh the 
child’s memory. 

“O, becausg there wasn’t any body dead, or 
poor before, that I knew. If there had been, I 
should have come.” 

“Whose dead, now, my child?” 

“Mrs. Adams’ baby,—you know, sir; you gave 
it the medicine.” 

“Yes, I remember; but I can’t bring it to life 
again, Kitty,” said the old gentleman, smiling. 
“Of course I know that!” said Kitty. “I 
know that nobody but God can make dead folks 
alive again!” 

“Then what do you want me to do for the 
Adams baby, my dear?” 

“Nothing,’ replied Kitty, artlessly, “for it 
don’t need any thing now.” 

“Then what brought you here so early, my 
child? You surely wanted something of me!” 
“Yes,” said Kitty, innocently; “I wanted to 
tell you not to ask any money from Mrs. Adams, 
because she’s very poor. My papa’s going to 
pay for the coffin; and I heard a gentleman say 
you’d ask a lot of money for giving the baby 
medicine! I knew you wouldn’t! So I just 
slipped off without any body knowing it, to ask 
you. You won’t make them pay you for just 
riding there a few times and not curing the ba- 
by either ; will you, doctor?” 

The doctor laughed heartily, and asked, “Are 
you sure Mrs. Adams is very poor, Kitty ?” 
“Yes, sir; just as sure as can be,” said Kitty. 
“I go to school with Nellie Adams, and her 
mother can’t get her a single new dress this 
summer, and—but you mustn’t tell this for the 
world, doctor—she wears all my shoes when 
I’m done with them! Her mother sews for my 
mamma, and her father is just as awful as he 
can be! He don’t love her any, and didn’t 
even cry when the little baby died! He don’t 
love any thing but rum! Oughtn’t J tobea 
thankful little girl, doctor, that’s got such a 
lovely papa and mamma?” 

The doctor took Kitty on his knee ané@ began 
to feed her with sugar out of his silver sugar- 
bowl, and said, “Yes, Kitty, I think you ought 
to be a very thankful child; and I think I ought 
to be a very thankful old man for having such 
a dear little girl come to visit me, and to tell me 
how I ought to deal with poor folks! I won’t 
send any bill there, and I’ll tell Mrs. Adams 
what little girl they may thank for it. NowI 
must go off and see a dozen poor sick folks. 
You run home and ask that ‘lovely mamma’ of 
yours, if she’ll let you go out to ride with old 
Dr. Dale, this afternoon. We'll go shopping to- 
gether and get a nice outfit for poor Nellie 
Adams. If her foot is. the size of yours, we 
shall know just what number of shoes to buy; 
and I’ve no doubt your head and shoulders are 
the same size, to fit hat and shawl to. Tell 
your mamma that you and the old doctor have 
a secret, which we can’t tell till to-night. Good- 
by! Good-by!”’ 

The old doctor and Kitty did go shopping that 
afternoon, and bought many nice and comfért- 
able things for the poor family. 

The doctor heard a great deal of news from 
his innocent companion during the ride, some 
of which was not very agreeable to him. 

‘My papa told some gentlemen,” said Kitty, 
“that he was sure if you knew how poor Mrs. 
Adams was, you wouldn’t take her money. But 
one of them said he knew you would, because 
you was sorich you didn’t know how to pity 
poor folks; and he said, too, that you was real 
mean! I knew you wasn’t, because you always 
speak so kind and nice to little children in the 
street; so I thought I’d just come and see! 
And I’m glad I did, for now I know it isn’t 

el”? 

The doctor sighed as he thought that perhaps 
the remark, which the child had so innocently 
repeated, might be true; that perhaps, having 
nothing else to love, he had set his heart on the 
gold his profession brought him; and on the 
house-lots, and the railroad stocks, and the gov- 
ernment bonds he was laying upin such rich 
store for that hated “nobody” that was ever 
haunting him. 

The evening after the baby’s funeral, Mrs. 
Adams was surprised by a visit from the doc- 
tor with a receipted bill. He spoke very ten- 
derly to her, and encouraged her to keep upa 
good heart, as he had often known men as far 
gone as Adams, to be reclaimed, and to become 
good husbands and fathers again. And giving 
her such a bank bill as she had not seen in 
many a day, he left word for her husband to 





“Because folks don’t generaily go to see doc- 





The doctor had been very gentle with Mrs, 
Adams, but he handled her husband without 
gloves,—almost without mercy! He said, in 
parting with him,— 

“Now, Adams, you are a good mechanic, and 
as able to take care of your family as any work- 
ing man in this town, and you shall doit! | 
intercede for you with your old employer, and 
if he’ll take you, you’ve got to work or starve! 
I'll keep my eye on you; and if you don’t pro. 
vide for that nice family of yours, I'll provide 
for you! YTll have you shut upas a vagrant, 
where you'll have to work! You have been 
saved from this, hitherto, by-Mrs. Adams work- 
ing herself nearly to death, to feed and clothe 
you. You’ve got to the end of that life, now, [ 
warn you! Ill make it my business to look after 
you, and send you to the house of correction the 
first time I see you loafing around grog-shops, 
as sure’s my name is Dale.” 

Adams wasn’t reformed in a day, but the re. 
straint the old doctor kept on him made a great 
difference in the comfort of his family, and gaye 
hope of a final cure. 

One day, the doctor sent for Kitty to take, as 
she said, “‘such a funny, lonesome dinner” with 
him. 

When all the other nice things had been re- 
moved, and Kitty sat picking her nuts with a 
silver nut-picker, the doctor took hold of her 
little hand, and put a beautiful ring on her fin- 


ger. 
“Kitty,” he said, “I want you to wear this as 


long as it will fit your finger; and every time 
you look at it, think how much good one sweet 
little girl can sometimes do by a visit, and by 
telling just what is in her innocent heart! Tell 
your “lovely papa and mamma” that I say you 
have put a heart into the lonely old doctor, and 
made a new man of him, and that you have al- 
most made a new man of poor Adams, through 
me. You must dine with me every Saturday, 
my little girl, till you get tired of coming. May 
God keep your heart as pure through life as it 
is now, my dear child!” 

And that’s what Kitty did for the doctor! 





For the Companion. 

THE DEER-CHASE. 
The first light November snow had whitened 
the New Hampshire valleys, when the Pemma- 
cut village boys, let loose from school atTh «s- 
giving time, for a week of holidays, mustered 
with guns and dogs for a grand fox-hunt. 
Ned Hayward had a cousin with him from 
Portsmouth, who had brought all the fine sport- 
ing equipments that money could buy, and who 
flattered himself he should show off to great ad- 
vantage among the country lads. There were 
few who did not look with envy on Jonas 
Grant’s bran new rifle, his twilled, purple jack- 
et and his jaunty cap and boots. 
Mat Whittlesey’s big brother Milo had come 
home from Dover, where he had been “clerking 
it,” long enough to get smart notions, and there 
was no end of stories that he could tell of his 
night exploits among the raccoons and cata 
mounts of Somersworth woods. 
Milo expected to be the leader of the hunt, 
and, being the oldest and looked up to with con- 
siderable awe by the country fellows, owing to 
his residence abroad and his vast experience, 
there was no objection made to his claim. 
The other boys of the company were Hal Rog- 
er, the storekeeper’s son, Burt Chapin, the “lit- 
tle shoemaker,” Jack Lombard, the sawyer’s 
boy, and Sam Gilson, whe lived with old Levi 
Perkins, the farmer. 

It was a quite a wonder to the rest, how poor 
Sam ever got leave to go hunting, as Perkins 
commonly made a slave of him; but the fact 
that the old man had lost several geese by tle 
depredations of the foxes, served partially to 
explain the marvel. He was too lame to go him- 
self on an expedition of vengeance, and sent Sam 
in his place, fitting him out with his heavy old 
shot-gun. 

Of the eight boys we have named, two or three 
others owed Reynard a similar grudge, on ac 
count of sundry disappearances of favorite poul- 
try from their home yards, but the majority of 
them went for the sport of the chase. : 

It was well they did so,on the whole, since 
otherwise it would have been somewhat difficult 
to divide, to the satisfaction of all, the single fox 
which was the utmost they could expect to kill 
in a day’s tramping. 

And now having got the boys fairly ready to 
start, and told you what they were after, I will 
let you follow them, and see what they caught. 

The snowy pate of Bald Hill was bright with 
sunshine, by the time they were under way, © word 
ting gayly along the fields, with light hearts im 


their bosoms and abundant ammunition pe 
noon rations snugly secured in their belts 





call on him the next morning. 
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The dogs belonging to the party, though but 
three in number, represented almost as many 
different species as the fishes of the Amazon. 
Hal Roger’s young hound Hoot had a streak of 
the setter about him, which, however, was offset 
py enough of greyhound blood to save his run- 
ning qualities. Ranger, Mat Whittlesey’s old 
house dog, was a yellow mongrel, part pointer, 
part terrier and part mastiff, while Ned Hay- 
ward’s Bose displayed at various points of his 
Jength and breadth, the scattering characteris- 
ties of bull-dog, colley, bloodhound, cur and 
spaniel. 

Unconscious, however, of any degeneracy or 
obliquities of pedigree, these respectable quad- 
rupeds trotted and frisked before their masters, 
making the usual canine excursions into thick- 
etsand under stone walls, and seeming to un- 
derstand well enough that it was expected of 
them to find a fox track. 

The course of the young hunters was toward 
a ravine half a mile east of the village, in the 
side of which was a hole popularly known 
among the school boys of the neighborhood as 
“fox-den.”” 

Here they confidently expected to find a track, 
but on their arrival at the place not a sign of a 
fox’sfoot could be seen. Plenty of rabbit-tracks 
appeared, over which Hoot and Bose manifested 
some agitation, scaring, of course, by their noise, 
every puss into her hole, who might otherwise 
have been foolish enough to make a mark for 
the youngster’s guns. 

The boys were somewhat nonplussed for a few 
minutes, at their failure to strike the scent of a 
fox in the ravine, where they supposed Reynard 
made his headquarters. 

“Y’l] tell you what,” said Milo Whittlesey, 
“let’s strike off over the big North Meadow and 
look at Farnham’s Knoll. There’s where they 
dug out afox a yearago. We'll see some tracks 
yet.” 

Whereupon the dogs were whistled together 
and the whole party set forth at a resolute pace 
toward Farnham’s Knoll. 

This place was reached in no very long time, 
but the look for hunting was worse here than 
around “fox den.” Not even arabbit’s foot had 
crossed the snow. 

While the boys stood debating what course 
to take next, they saw in the distance an old 
hunter marching with long strides, almost di- 
rectly towards them, his gun on hisarm. As. 
he drew nearer, they recognized the well-known 
step and deerskin dress of Quonkit, the Mohe- 
gan. He seemed intent on going by without 
noticing them, but Ned Hayward hailed him. 

“Hollo, Quonkit! after a fox?” 

The old Indian shook his head, and made an 
emphatic gesture with his hand, and then see- 
ing the boys coming towards him, he stopped to 
hear what they had to say. 5 

His eye followed the dogs as they trotted 
about snuffing in the snow, and his face took on 
4 scowl of ineffable contempt. 

“Bad pup—one—two—three,” he jerked out, 
“scarecrow to game. All bad—know nothin’. 
Bah!” and he shook his head again. 

Then, as he noticed the showy trappings of 
Jonas and Milo, his expression changed, relax- 
ing almost into a grin. 

“No fox,” he said, in answer to repeated ques- 
tions as to what he intended to shoot. “Trap 
good for fox—he laugh at boy—laugh at dog” 
~Pointing to Hoot and his companions again— 
“Ugh! go hunt deer. Igo this way, you that,” 
‘preading his arms far apart significantly. 

‘Why can’t we all go together, if it’s a deer 

Youre after, Quonkit?”” asked Milo. 

An impatient “ugh!” was the only response, 
and the old Indian strode off, evidently anxious 


‘0 put as wide a space as possible between him- 


self and the amateur hunting party. 


Nettled by this ill-concealed contempt of the 
Yeteran forester, they called after him, and in- 
giving them some information, 

more surely to get rid of them, 
© condescended to turn his head as he went and 


sisted on his 
—s in order 


shout & few parting words over his shoulder. 


* 80 round big hill, five mile,’—pointing 


Rorth-west,— 
~Pointing 
Run. Head um off. Shoot um there.” 


It 


00d 
shoot 


Meant to foo} them or not. 
J Con came 
ne distance, for they made the way much long 


len Up partridges, but never hitting any. 














“you go round big hill, five mile,” 
South-west. “Deer come by Alder 


Ashort consultation followed among the boys. 
was finally voted best to give up the fox- 

» unless they should happen to strike a 
Tack, and, as there might be a chance to 
~ — on the route indicated by Quon- 
._’ “Y concluded to make a hunt of it in the 
ton of Alder Run, whether the old Indian 


before they had accomplished half 
ting about in the woods and thickets, | their fun for that day was over. 


8 they had fairly settled themselves to 


their lunch, Ned’s dog Bose “spoke” a trail 
somewhere near them, and started off with an 
air of busy assurance that gave promise of a 
prize. Young Hoot was not slow to take the 
hint and join his canine companion; and the 
way he barked and yelped over the new-found 
track, certainly did credit to his lungs; while 
old Ranger, glad of something definite to do, at 
once fastened himself on the scent with the oth- 
ers, and entered into the pursuit with true dog- 
enthusiasm. 

“They've found out old Reynard’s jump at 
last,’”’ shouted the boys, hastily swallowing their 
dinner and getting ready to follow the supposed 
trail. 

In afew moments they were all in sight of the 
footprints, scrutinizing them with eager eyes, 
as they trudged along in the wake of the dogs. 
It was no fox that had made these marks in 
the snow. Acloven hoof, small and narrow; 
clean-cut tracks, squarely and heavily sunk— 
sometimes spread as if made at a cantering pace 
for some distance—sometimes near together, in- 
dicating a walk. What could the game be? 
“It’s a deer!” shouted Milo Whittlesey, who 
was the oracle of the party. “It’s a deer!” 
shouted therest. “Hurra!” and the boys started 
on a run. 

“But what makes the tracks so near togeth- 
er?” ventured Ned Hayward. “I thought a 
deer always made a long bound.” 

“Don’t you see?” said Milo, with alook of ‘in- 
jured wisdom; “feeding. Look where he put 
his nose in the snow.” 

Sure enough. There were the places where he 
had nibbled down to the grass roots. 

“He went along at daylight this morning,” 
continued Milo, “when there was nothing to 
frighten him, and he had no occasion to run.” 
The shortness of the steps was accounted for. 
And now the young sportsmen were thorough- 
ly in for a half-day’s work—no more was 
thought of Reynard. A fat buck was worth 
more than a dozen of him. The fox-hunt was 
turned into a decr-chase. 

They overtook the dogs at a brook in a clear- 
ing where winter rye had been sown. Here the 
track was very crooked, and the nibbled places 
showed plain and frequent; but at the edge of 
the water, the trail was lost, and none of the 
dogs seemed to think of crossing to find it. 
“Ho, ho!” said Sam Gilson, “my eyes are 
worth more than your noses!” and over the 
brook he went, while the puzzled brutes, as if 
ashamed to be so laughed at, leaped after him. 
“‘Here’s the track!’ shouted Sam. 

“Yes, see where he struck the bank. Went 
over at a single bound, I’ll warrant,” said Jack 
Lombard. 

“Now he takes longer steps. I guess some- 
thing scared him,” said Burt Chapin. 

“Now what'll you bet he wasn’t there all the 
forenoon feeding on that rye?” said Hal Roper. 
“Quite likely,” said Milo, the oracle. “The 
track is fresh. We'll overtake his stagship be- 
fore night.” 

The dogs were now barking and bellowing far 
ahead, and the boys did thcir best to keep with- 
in sound of them at least, expecting every min- 
ute to hear the sharp yelp, that should tell them 
the antlered creature had turned at bay. 

“Hear ’em!” cried Mat, excitedly, panting as 
he ran. “They’ve got the scent now strong 
enough.” 

“Scent!” said Jonas. “I’m sure they see him. 
Let me get my gun ready—this is what I call 
jolly.” 

“Don’t crow till your money’s counted,” said 
cautious Ned. 

“Don’t croak till your powder’s gone,” said 
confident Milo. 

By this time every one had entirely forgotten 
Alder Run. The trail which they were so en- 
thusiastically following led them in a different 
direction after they had passed the rye field. 

Before long some of them began to wonder at 
the tendency of the track towards human dwel- 
lings. In one place it ran completely round a 
barn, and in another turned under a corn-house. 
This was a puzzler. But the corn-house was 
high from the ground, and deer loved corn. 

How to account for a wild animal’s venturing 
so familiarly into a farm-yard in broad daylight 
was a more difficult matter. Here he had come 
under the very noses of the townsfolk of old Lye- 
ford, and almost cantered into the back kitch- 
ens. 

The boys began to cast glances at one another 
—Milo, the oracle, kept very still. 

All at once the barking of the dogs ceased and 
a shrill “ki—yi!’”’ from Hoot, the hound, accom- 
panied by the angry “git eaout!” of a human 
-| voice, announced to the young hunters that 


They advanced in some trepidation, to see 





‘reached home on that unlucky evening, they 


A short turn around a big hay-rick, brought 
them in full view of the three mongrels, looking 
very foolish, with drooping tails, and apparent- 
ly engaged in making apologies to Adam Sykes’ 
hog pen! 

Adam Sykes, the blacksmith, had missed his 
shoat for two or three days, and utterly failed 
to get any trace of him, but since the fall of 
snow the stray grunter had found little to eat, 
and made his way home of his own accord. 
Sykes found him in his pen, gaunt and long- 
legged, and in almost as good running trim as 
arace-horse. He was busily fortifying the pen 
so as to secure piggy against future escapes, 
when, to his great indignation, he was set upon 
by the noisy pack of Pemmacut dogs. 

Imagine the mortification of our young sports- 
men. They had been hard at work since noon, 
tracking a hog to his pen! : 

It was impossible to make any explanation sat- 
isfactory to the irate blacksmith, without letting 
out the facts; and then how he did laugh at 
them! 

The story of the deer-hunt got wind before the 
boys were fairly out of town, and great was the 
fun the Lyeford youths had over it. 

The chagrin of our hunters was not at all 
soothed, when about half a mile from Has- 
combe’s mill they spied old Quonkit, with a fine 
fat buck upon his shoulders, making his way 
towards Bounty Woods. 

The Pemmacut boys never heard the last 
about their stag-chase; and from the time they 


held and expressed the firm opinion that pork 


was dear. WALES. 
oe 


GOD BLESS YOU. 


How sweetly fall those simple words 
Upon the human heart, 
When friends long bound by strongest ties 
Are doomed by fate to part. 
You sadly press the hand of those 
Who thus in love caress you, 
And soul responsive beats to soul, 
In breathing out ‘God bless you.” 


The mother, sending forth her boy 
To scenes untried and new, 

Lisps nét a studied, stately speech, 
or murmurs out ‘‘adieu.’’ 

She sadly says, between her sobs, 
“‘Whene’er misfortunes press you, 
Come to md mother, boy, come back,” 
Then sadly sighs, ‘God bless you.” 


“God bless you,” more of expressed love 
Than volumes without number, 

Reveal we thus our trust in Him, 

5 henge — —~ — 
ask, in parting, no long speec! 
Drawled out : studied measure, 

1 only ask the dear old words, 
So sweet—so sad—‘God bless you.” 


42> 
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STARVING ON AN ISLAND. 


My grandfather rented a large farm in one of 
the western islands. It lay on the seacoast, 
and there were several small islands attached 
to it, where he kept sheep and black cattle. 
The distance between it and the mainland being 
only about three miles, it was generally of easy 
access; and my grandfather paid frequent visits 
there to survey the state of the stock and pas- 
ture. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, early in the 
summer, that, after an early breakfast, he set 
out for the island in a small skiff—the crew con- 
sisting of three men and a lad of sixteen. 

The morning was fine, and the day seemed to 
promise well, though the wind freshened a lit- 
tle as they left the shore. It was from the east, 
however; a wind which sometimes, at that sea- 
son of the year, springs rapidly into a gale. 
The skiff with its party soon reached the shore 
of Berneray. 

They spent a considerable time in traversing 
the island; and after completing their survey, 
proceeded to re-embark. The wind had by this 
time risen considerably, and was every moment 
on the increase; but the skiff was launched, and 
my grandfather was sure that they would be 
able to reach the mainland before the gale 
should become more violent. 

His anticipations were, however, @ little too 
sanguine. They had not gone far when they 
found that all their efforts propelled the skiff 
but very slowly against the wind, which now 
blew, according to the phrase, “as if from the 
mouth of a battery.” 

The sea ran high, and the low skiff, totally 
unsuited to such rough work, shipped large 
quantities of water. To go forward was evi- 
dently rash in the highest degree, if not impos- 
sible; and to return to Berneray was not a much 
more hopeful undertaking, for the sea ran in 
mountains on the beach, and the only landing- 
place in the island was at no time very safe. 

The only chance of safety seemed to be in 
making for another island, or rather islet, at 
some distance further out to sea, at the back of 
which they thought a landing could be effected. 





what sort of a “buck” had been bronght to bay. 








this point; and the wind being now almost 
astern, she ploughed along without taking in 
much water. The prospect before them was by 
no means cheering. The small island was not 
more than half a mile long, without any water, 
and totally barren. Any thing, however, in an- 
ticipation, was better than the prospect of be- 
ing swamped; and the whole party were sin- 
cerely thankful when the boat at length touched 
the shore. 

The landing was a ticklish affair, but was ac- 
complished in safety, and the skiff was hauled 
upén the beach. 

They had put her several feet beyond high- 
water mark, and were going to leave her there, 
when one of the crew, old John Mackenzie, who 
had the character of being a crotchetty wise- 
acre of a man, proposed to send her up one 
oar’s length farther. 

“T have seen stranger things,” said he, “than 
that the tide should cover many feet of the 
green grass to-night.” 

“Come, come, John,” said my grandfather, 
“none of your old-wifeish precautions! You 
have doubtless seen many wondrous sights; but 
no tide since the deluge ever touched the spot 
you stand on.” 

“Very well, sir,” said John, mildly deferring 
to the judgment of one who.had not half his 
experience in the matter, but whom he felt 
bound to look up to as the concentration of all 
knowledge and wisdom: “I hope you may not 
have to confess that I gave a sound advice for 
once.” 

The skiff was accordingly left as it had been 
placed, with the oars inside; and our party 


went in search of shelter. 


Of this they knew there was little to be had, 
for the island could not boast of even a sheep- 
cot, and was much exposed to every wind. 
They were all drenched to the skin; the even- 
ing was closing, and the east wind blew keen 
and bitter, as is its wont; hardy as they were, 
they could not resist violent shiverings. 

My grandfather set his companions to pull the 
long shrubs with which the island was thickly 
covered. The exercise restored warmth to their 
limbs; and after pulling till they were tired, 
they heaped the shrubs at the side of a rock, 
and laid down in their wet clothing. 

A nice hot-bed that was for engendering rheu- 
matism; and so my poor grandfather experi- 
enced in many a day of subsequent suffering. 
During the night the cold was so keen, that, 
to keep themselves from absolutely stiffening, 
they got up at intervals and resumed the task 
of pulling the shrubs. 

At length day dawned and disclosed to them 
a raging sea; the storm had risen to a pitch of 
terrible fury, and the clouds of spray that were 
swept along the rocks almost concealed the 
shore from their view. 

Their first impulse was to go down to the 
shore and see how it fared with the skiff. Their 
dismay may be imagined on finding her gone! 
Old John had rightly surmised that the tide 
would be unprecedentedly high; it rose full 
twenty feet beyond the ordinary mark; and the 
green grass, strewn with foam and seaweed, 
bore ample testimony to the old man’s despised 
sagacity. 

The feelings of the party were at that moment 
of a very unenviable kind. There were they 
left on that wretched island, deprivedl of their 
only chance of escape, without a particle of 
food, and, what was worse, without a drop of 
water. 

The chance of the storm’s abating was very 
slender, such gales often holding out for many 
days; and even should it abate, they had little 
hope of being observed from the shore—a dis- 
tance of several miles. 

Meantime ashore there was no less anxiety 
and distress. The skiff had been seen making 
its way a short distance from the shore of Berne- 
ray, and there was lost sight of. 

The state of the sea was such that it seemed 
out of the question that a craft so small could 
live in it, and the sudden disappearance of the 
skiff confirmed their worst fears. 

There seemed little doubt that she had been 
swamped, and that every soul in her had gone 
to the bottom. 

On the Wednesday, couriers were sent in all 
directions down the coast, as it was supposed 
she might have been carried ashore in that 
quarter. 

They deemed their conjectures realized, when, 
before nightfall, a messenger returned with the 
tidings that the boat had gone ashore that 
morning at a place many miles down the island, 
where a jutting promontory had arrested it on 
its way to the Atlantic. 

My poor grandmother gave way to unbound- 
ed sorrow. My grandfather was universally 





The skiff's head was accordingly turned to 


beloyed, and his Joss was felt to be @ general 
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calamity. One man, however, more hopeful 
than the rest, suggested the possibility of their 
having, aiter all, gone back to Berneray on 
their sudden disappearance, and of their being | 
all safe there still. 

The fate of the skiff was accounted for by the 
height of the tide and the dreadful sea that ran 
on the shore. This confecture seemed not ill- 
founded, and again the hopes of the mourners 
were revived. 

But what could be done for the luckless ad- 
venturers ? 

The storm still raged with fury; a ship of the 
line could not lie to between Berneray and the 
mainland. Nothing, at least, could be attempt- 
ed till the morning. 

That was a night of sad suspense, no less to 
those ashore than to the poor prisoners on the 
island. They had spent a great part of the day 
on the highest ground, trying in vain to attract 
observation. 

It was so flat, and so covered with shrubs, 
that, besides being a good way from the shore, 
a human figure could hardly be descried on it | 
without very close observation. 

They were now beginning to feel the want of | 
food and the pains of thirst. They tried to | 
drink out of somg brackish pools on the rocks | 
above the shore, but found the water intolera- 
bly salt and disagreeabte. 

One of them had a small piece of bread and 
cheese in his pocket, which he generously gave 
to the young lad, who suffered most from hun- 
ger as well as from cold. 

They had tried in vain, by every conceivable 
means, to strike a fire; in short, the whole of 
Wednesday passed very drearily. At length 
night closed, and they crept to their heathery 
couch with heavy hearts. The weary night 
was spent, and Thursday morning dawned, but 
with no lull of the tempest. 

The feelings of the poor men were now of the 
most bitter kind. It seemed that they were 
doomed to starve within almost a cannon-shot 
of shore, without the possibility of making 
known their situation, and even in that case 
without any chance of help. 

They now began to suffer severely from thirst 
and hunger; and all felt that they could not 
hold out much longer. The day passed dismally, 
with no abatement of the storm, and eyening 
closed darkly and gloomily, as if fereboding 
their inevitable fate. 

Meantime ashore there was restless anxiety, 
mingling now with terrible misgivings. No 
sign had been seen to indicate that the lost 
ones had gained the island of Berneray, as was 
conjectured; had they been there, it seemed 
hardly possible that they could be unnoticed. 
for there were several eminences where they 
might easily display themselves. 

The storm held on relentlessly, precluding all 
possibility of trying to reach the island. There 
had been avery slight fall of the wind a little 
before noon, and a boat had been launched; but 
the crew were forced to put back for their lives 
before they had gone many yards from the 
shore. 

The case was now atits worst. There did not 
appear to be the remotest chance of their hav- 
ing escaped the angry sea; but still hope was 
not entirely given up till that island should 
have been’explored. 

About one o’clock on Friday morning it be- 
gan to rain heavily, with frequent peals of 
thunder. My grandfather described the scene 
as very solemn. It seemed as if the voice of the 
Eternal Himself were thus addressed to them in 
the darkness of the night, and amid the howl- 
ing of the tempest, to bring to their remem- 
brance that He was around them, and had the 
elements at His bidding—that they were in His 
hand to deliver them yet, if it were His will. 

They all united in commending themselves to 
His mercy; afterwards they felt resigned to 
their fate. 

The rain poured for the following six hours 
literally in bucketsful; they were drenched till 
they became quite helpless with the cold and 
discomfort. They kept close together, to main- 
tain, if possible, a little warmth. 





At length, about seven, the rain began to 
abate; the storm had by this time fallen into a 
dead calm; not a breath disturbed the black 
and glassy surface of the sea; the long, heavy 
swell came with a saddening murmur on the 
shore, and even the furious activity of the storm 
seemed more cheerful than the sullen calm that 
reigned—too late, as they supposed, to bring 
them succor. 

With what heavy hearts they cast their long- 
ing glances to the shore, where they could see 
the smoke rising gently in the calm morning 
from the homes they expected to see no more! 


They could distinguish a throng of people 


Hope revived within them at the sight, but soon 
gave way to despondency when they saw the 
course she took. The chance of her coming so 
far out of the way as their island was too feeble 
a stay to rest any hope on. 

The party from the shore, among whom was 
my mother’s only brother, pulled for Berneray 
with might and main, and soon were ashore. 
They ran up the landing-place, calling aloud 
for the lost ones; but no voice answered to the 
sound. They made for the cattle-pen, where it 
was probable they had crept for shelter dur- 
ing the rain; they found no one there. They 
searched the island all over, but found not a 
trace of the missing. 

At last it was suggested that they might have 
buried themselves in a haystack that was there 
for the use of the cattle, and were too weak to 
make their presence known. A host of eager 
hands soon tore up the stack, aud spread it 
around; all was vacancy. 

My uncle, on seeing all hope thus destroyed, 
and thinking how he should meet his sister, 
fainted away like a woman. 

All this time my grandfather and the rest 
were in a state of intolerable suspense. Eager- 
ly they kept their eyes fixed on Berneray, and 
watched the boat leaving it, in painful anxiety. 
To attract, if possible, the notice of the ex- 
ploring party, they stood together on the high- 
est ground; but even that lay so low, that they 
were never observed, and they had nothing 
with which they could make a signal. 

They were by this time scarcely able to stand. 
While thus watching in breathlesssuspense, my 
grandfather perceived an object that looked like 
a pole floating towards the shore. The ebb tide 
had borne it from the mainland, and was car- 
rying it out to sea. 

“Tf they had only that pole!” was the thought 
that flashed on them all like a sunbeam in the 
gloom; and now every eye was bent on the 
floating spar with trembling interest, their hopes 
rising and sinking with each roll of the waves 
that bore it along. ‘ 

It was impossible to predict with certainty 
that it would not, after all, pass clear of the 
point on which they had clustered. My grand- 
father was a good swimmer, but in his exhaust- 
ed state he could not trust himself to the water. 
While they were thus rivetted with the most 
intense interest on the object on which their 
final deliverance seemed to depend, they had 
not noticed till now that their friends were half 
way across the ferry. 

The next was a moment of agonizing sus- 
pense. The oar, as they now saw it to be, was 
passing along within a yard of the shore; one 
rolling wave would carry it forever beyond their 
reach! It came, and O, joy! turned the blade 
to the rock; and with the desperate clutch of a 
drowning man my grandfather snatched it out 
of the waves. 

With all their remaining strength they scram- 
bled to their old station; and putting a coat on 
the top of the oar, hoisted it in the air, and 
watched with eagerness for the effect. 

The boat had by this time reached within a 
short distance of the land. Every eye of the 
gathered crowd was fixed on her with deep anx- 
iety, and a loud lamentation arose when it was 
seen that she came as she had gone. 

But a louder shout of joy was raised when, a 
moment after, a strange signal was descried on 
the low level of the islet. 

The boat’s head was turned instantaneously 
seaward, and two men at each oar sent her 
through the water like an arrow. After a hard 
pull, they touched the shore, where the now 
nearly prostrated group sat waiting their land- 
ing. 

The excitement had till this moment kept up 


” 


the boat, and had to be lifted in. 
drink! 


Joyfully did the boat now turn to the shore, 


borhood. 


not sO soon pass away. 
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ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT. 


elephant which was supplied daily in his pres- 
ence with a certain allowance of food, but being 
compelled to absent himself on a journey, the 
keeper of the beast diminished the rations of 


their strength, but now they could not walk to 
They had 
been upwards of seventy hours without food or 


where their landing was hailed with delight by 
a crowd of people from the surrounding neigh- 


Some weeks elapsed before they fully recov- 
ered their strength; and some of the party 
had received a constitutional injury that did 
Two things at least 
my grandfather said he had learnt from the ad- 
venture—the one was, not to be positive; the 
other, never to disregard the counsel of experi- 
ence, even when its cautions seem overstrained. 


An officer in the Bengal army had a favorite 


weaker. When its master returned, the ele- 
phant exhibited the greatest signs of pleasure; 
the feeding-time came, and the keeper laid be- 
fore it the former allowance of food, which it 
divided into two parts, consuming one imme- 
diately and leaving the other untouched The 
officer, knowing the sagacity of his favorite, 
saw immediately the fraud that had been com- 
mitted, and made the man confess his crime. 
—_———_~+or-—_——- 
WHAT MAKES A WOMAN. 


Not ont dress nor queenly air; 
Nor jewelled hand, complexion fair; 
Not graceful form nor lofty tread, 
Not paint, nor curls, nor splendid head; 
Not pearly teeth, nor sparkling eyes, 
Nor voice that nightingale outvies ; 
Not breath as sweet as eglantine, 
Not gaudy gems, nor fabrics tine; 
Not all the stores of fashion’s mart, 
Not yet the blandishments of art; 
Not one nor all of these combined, 
Can make one woman true, refined. 


’Tis not the casket that we prize, 

But that which in the casket lies. 

These outward charms that please the sight 
Are naught unless the heart be right. 
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MISS BURDETT COUTTS. 
This English lady is as renowned for her 
wealth and liberality as that eminent American 
gentleman, Mr. George Peabody, whose bene- 
factions have been so impartially divided be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
Some account of her may be acceptable to 
our readers, for she is one of the best of the 
notabilities of the age. A person who is very 
good and.very rich is as deserving of attention, 
at the very least, as any other person can be. 
Miss ANGELA GEORGIANA BURDETT CouTTs 
was born on the 25th of April, 1814. She is the 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, who was for a long period a leading liber- 
al in Great Britain, and for almost fifty years a 
member of the British House of Commons. 
But in later years he turned Tory, and was hated 
by his former associates. 
Sir Francis Burdett married Miss Sophia 
Coutts, a daughter of Mr. Thomas Coutts, one 
of the richest and most renowned bankers of 
London. When Mr. Coutts was an old man, he 
married, as his second wife, Miss Mellon, an 
actress; and at his death he left that lady all his 
great property. 
Mrs. Coutts, though well advanced in life, 
married the Duke of St. Albans, a young man, 
who expected to get possession of his elderly 
wife’s property; but the duchess was as smart 
as her husband, and left her large possessions to 
Miss Angela Georgiana Coutts, on condition 
that that lady should take her grandfather’s 
name. 

This condition was fulfilled, and ever since 
1837, when she became mistress of so much pro- 
perty, the lady has been known as Miss Burdett 
Coutts. 

The amount of money that was bequeathed 
to Miss Burdett Coutts by her grandmother-in- 
law was equal to about twelve millions of dol- 
lars, American money, in gold,—or more than 
fifteen millions, if we estimate it in greenbacks, 
which, however, had no existence in 1837. This 
property has greatly increased in value since it 
passed into her hands, notwithstanding her lib- 
erality in expending her income from it for the 





sense as well as of benevolence. 


ment. 


ly possession. 


eral lady holds in her munificent hands. 


She has endowed churches and schools. 


ness which stands next to godliness. 


bearable beings. 


and another in British Columbia. 


benefit of the poor,—for she is a woman of 


We have seen it stated, that she is now 
“worth” twenty millions of dollars, (gold,)}— 
but we cannot vouch for the truth of the state- 


Even in England, that country of enormous 
fortunes, this must be considered a most prince- 
It is certain that there are few 
princes who have so much property as this lib- 


Miss Burdett Coutts’ immense income is free- 
ly but wisely employed in promotion of works 
calculated to minister to the spiritual, the in- 
tellectual, and the material wants of mankind. 

She has built churches, school-houses, mar- 
kets, dwelling-houses, and other edifices that can 
in various ways be used to benefit the poor. 
The 
poorest quarters of London have received her 
particular attention, and her ample wealth has 
been the means of making their inhabitants ac- 
quainted with godliness,—and with that cleanli- 
She has 
found heathen at home, and has done her part 
in helping convert them into Christians,—and 


But she has not neglected remoter places. 
She has founded one bishopric in Australia, 


Her benefactions to individuals are very nu- 
merous, and they imply a great outlay of money, 
and an equally great amount of labor and ex. 
ertion, for her work is not done blindly and un. 
intelligently. 

She discharges the duties of her stewardship 
with as much judgment as munificence, and al. 
together she is the model rich woman of her 
day and genreration,—and no man does more 
than is done by her, unless Mr. George Peabody 
is the exception. , 
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THE HERO ARTIST. 
Every boy—at least every boy who has life 
and spirit in him—desires to be a hero; and 
every boy has read of some great man or seey 
some famous person whose career he would like 
to rival. 
The heroes of boys are mostly soldiers, or ex- 
plorers, or men whose lives have been noted for 
great achievements; although there are many 
quiet lads who prefer to dream of the glory 
which awaits and awards the great pect, or ar. 
tist, or author. 
It is a good sign for a boy to have a noble or 
a grand ambition; for, although he may never 
live to gain the dizzy and dazzling height that 
he sees far beyond, yet if he is trathful, and in- 
dustrious, and persistent, he will surely rise 
higher than if he had never dreamed, and dared, 
and striven. 
I mean to write, to-day, of a painter, lately 
dead, who combined in his life two kinds of 
greatness—the intellectual and the moral, al- 
though he did not belong to the highest class 
of distinguished men, either as a genius ora 
saint. 
There have been millions both of greater and 
of nobler men; but there have been few persons 
of lowly life and ordinary talent whose career 
is more wonderful. 
Had he been like Raphael, he would have 
been remembered as a resplendent genius; had 
he been like Tauler, he would have been canon- 
ized as aresplendent saint. As it was, having 
talent and piety both,—knowing how to strive 
against the greatest obstacles with success, and 
to endure the severest misfortunes with resigna- 
tion, he was, without dispute, a true hero, “a 
nobleman of nature.” 
His name was John Carter. He was born in 
the county of Essex, in England, in 1815, and 
died in 1850—having lived, for fourteen years 
before he breathed his last, a helpless, bedrid- 
den cripple, without power to move a finger, or 
leg, or any portion of his physical frame, ex- 
cepting only his head. And yet, in this sad 
state of body, his mind was alert and budded 
into exquisite forms of beauty, which every one 
can see and admire to-day. 

He became an artist, and produced drawings 
which the greatest living masters and judges 
of his style of work have warmly and honestly 
extolled. 

He was the son of a peasant. He received 8 
rude education—learned to read a little, writes 
little, cipher a little; and that was all. He was 
not an apt pupil. He was too fond of fun and 
boyish mischief to make great progress as & 
scholar. 

As soon as he was old enough to work, he 
was apprenticed to a silk weaver, and was kept 
at that trade until he was twenty-one years of 
age. He then married. 

“Following the example of my fellow-work- 
men,” he wrote at a later period, “I was fre 
quently at the public house, and soon took de 
light in all mischief.” 

“The excitement of wild mirth,” his biogr 
pher tells us, “had often more power with hip 
than the quiet of his own home. He was, litt 
most of the youth of our own and every dif, 
impatient of restraint; and it pleased God, in 
His wisdom and love, as Carter thankfully & 
knowledged, to cast him down and bind hia 
with invisible cords, that he might be free, 
deed. F 

“Carter was accustomed to spend much of his 
earnings and much of his time at the publi 
house; a certain sign of a depraved condition 
and of readiness for mischief. He neglected the 
Lord’s day, often wandering about the fields 
with evil companions, instead of going © 
church.” : 

One night, after the week’s work was er 
he went with some wild comrades to rob 410? , 
ery in the neighborhood. He climbed om 0 
the tallest trees to get at,the nests; but, in s*P 
ping from one branch to another, he missed 
hold and fell headlong to the ground, full for 
ty feet! 











who had gathered to see a boat Jaunched, 


food, and the animal daily became thinner and 


Her latest great act in connection with the 
world outside of England relates to the supply- 
ing of Jerusalem with water, the entire cost of 
which she purposes to defray out of her own 
qreans,—and it will be large, 





He was stretched on a hurdle by his ae 
ened companions, and carried home to his wile 
—“a perfect wreck of a man,” with seve a 
the vertebra of the upper part of the spinal 0s 
wma yiolently displaced; in short, from 
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neck to his feet he wasa useless and almost 
lifeless trunk. 

He had no sensation in his body—he could be 
pinched till he was black and blue, and yet feel 
no pain; only his head and neck were really 
alive. The surgeons who dissected his body af- 
ter death regarded the case as one of the most 
extraordinary instances of the tenacity of life 
after the crushing of the frame, that the annals 
of medical science record. 

Now, what did Carter do? If ever a man, 
since the world began, was justified in doing 
nothing, surely this crippled peasant was he. 
But he did not waste his time. He became one 
of the leading artists of the age! 

One day his wife read to him the story of a 
young woman in a hospital, at Liverpool, who 
lost the use of her limbs, and yet learned, after 
patient practice, to draw with her mouth alone. 

“The thought came over my mind,” wrote 
Carter, long afterwards—for he learned to write 
with his mouth—“that I might certainly do the 
same; and I could not rest satisfied till I made 
the attempt. My first piece was a butterfly in 
water colors. After drawing in this way for 
some time, I at last adopted the style in which 
I still continue to draw—which is to shade them 
after the manner of a line engraving.” 

His method of doing this work is a curious 
study, and ought to make every one who com- 
plains of a want of opportunity to excel in any 
line of life ashamed of his cowardly excuses. 

He rested on a couch, upon which he was 


moved. His head was slightly raised by pil- 
lows. His paper was fastened to a desk, which 


was placed close to his face, in an upright posi- 
tion. 

He first “sketched in” his subject with a lead 
pencil, which he held firmly between his teeth. 
These pencils were seldom more than four inch- 
es long. As soon as the outlines were drawn, 
his wife or sister filled his brush with Indian 
ink, and placed it between his teeth. 

By amuscular action of his lips, he would 
whirl the brush round with great rapidity, 
throw off all the superfluous ink, and bring it to 
afine point. Hethen griped the brush, and, by 
the motion of his head, made strokes so accu- 
rate and delicate that they rival the finest steel 
engravings. 

He worked slowly, of course; for he had to 
rest his head after every stroke, and study with 
care where the next line should be made. For, 


in his position and with his materials, if he 
should have made a mistake, there was no meth- 
od of correcting it—the strokes could neither be 


erased nor hidden. 


As if to increase his difficulties, his health was 
poor; he could not work when the humor suit- 
ed him, as most artists do, but only when his 
health permitted him; and he could work only 
in the warm months, because the gray, dim 
light of an English winter was insufficient for 


his purposes. 


Yet, in summer, the difficulties of his task 
were vastly increased by the rapid evaporation 
of his ink; and even when it did not evaporate, 
he could use the brush for a few seconds only, 
because, in his position, the fluid ran down from 


the point. 


His good wife or sister had to sit by his couch 


all the time in order to replenish his brush. 


No artist ever lived who had so many and 
For, in 
addition to all his other troubles, it must be 
borne in mind that he had no artistic educa-| was at hand! 
tion. He had only an artistic taste as a boy; 


such serious difficulties to overcome. 


he never received a single lesson in drawing. 


“It was when I went to school,” he wrote, 
“that I first remember having an inclination 
for drawing. Whenever I had a pen or pencil 
in my hand, I was sure to be drawing in my 
books or on my slate, and at home about the 


walls of the house.” 


But how many boys show this innate love of 


art, and yet never cultivate their gift. Certain 
ly John Carter never did until he was a help 
less cripple. 


In this way the unfortunate peasant worked 


for fourteen years. 
And now, what did he accomplish? 


Asan artise, he rose to the first rank in that de- 
partment of his profession which alone he could 


cultivate with success. 


Did rou ever see a picture of “the Rat-catch- 


and his Dogs?” 


If }ou live in Boston, or in any other city, go 
to auy art store, and inquire where you can find 


4 photograph of the picture. 
*t tepresents an old man sitting by the side o 
* Tat hole, with two frisky dogs beside him. I 


ia one of the best pictures of the kind ever drawn 
during the present century. Sir Edward Land- 
seer, the greatest living painter of animal life, 
is said to have declared that he had never seen 
& finer piece of animal drawing than that of the 
White terrier; and this eminent English artist 





never pays such compliments where they are 
not and when they are not deserved. : 
Such praise from him is as great as the praise 


Landseer is as distinguished as a painter, as our | 
President is eminent as a warrior. 
And John Carter was as good a man as ar- | 
tist. He became a devout Christian. He did | 
not grow vain of his fame; but did whatever 
his mouth found to do, patiently, truthfully, 
conscientiously—“not as serving man, but God.” 
Two traits showed themselves pre-eminent in | 
his character, a love of truth and a singular pa- | 
tience and persistence in accomplishing his pur- 
poses. 





For the Companion. 

IMAGINARY HYDROPHOBIA. 
Years ago, we heard a physician tell a little 
story about himself, which goes far to illustrate 
the follies to which nervous and imaginary peo- 
| ple are addicted. 

As the gentleman has long been honorably 

known in the profession, and his children have 

risen up to call him blessed, and been trained 

under the genial influences of the Youths’ Com- 

panion, it may be inferred that he has outlived 

the “pribbles and prabbles” that appear in the 

incident he used so ludicrously to relate. 

This was the way he told the story: 

“When I first began to study medicine, I used 

to imagine that I was a victim to every disease 

that I read about. I had the consumption, and 

liver complaint, and the spinal difficulty, and 

the neuralgia, and so on through the list, until 

I reached hydrophobia, and then I had that! 

“T had been studying the subject all day, and 
was exceedingly interested in the cases cited, 
and in the symptoms and treatment. It was 
nearly dark when I packed away the books in 
Dr. W.’s office, and started for my father’s, 
which was full three miles distant, to reach 
which, I crossed a bridge spanning a large 
stream of running water. 

“Tf had made up my mind, before closing the 
books, that in all probability I was destined to 
die of hydrophobia! I remembered that I had 
a scar upon my hand, that my parents said had 
been occasioned by a pet dog, while I was a 
child; and upon close inspection I could just 
discover a white dot where the sharp tooth of 
the puppy, destined to make such a fool of me, 
had entered. 

“Of course, I felt very naturally depressed in 
view of my awful fate; and asI walked home 
I made my will, mentally disposing of what lit- 
tle property I possessed. 

“I lingered upon the bridge over the running 
water, to take a last farewell of the beautiful 
landscape so familiar to me, and reached my 
father’s house just when my parents, accus- 
tomed to my late hours and their own early 
training, had retired to rest. 

“It did not occur to me that a son, dying of 
hydrophobia, ought to conduct himself with be- 
coming humility, or that it would only be a 
waste of victuals to eat upon such a solemn oc- 
casion. I scolded my poor old mother for neg- 
lecting to have a hot meal in waiting, and when 
she insisted upon rising to prepare it, I received 
it very ungraciously, and added to my miscon- 
duct by assuring her that it was the last meal 
she would ever have the pleasure of preparing 
for her son—that I had every symptom of hydro- 
phobia, and that it was a consolation that death 





“My mother, poor woman, could never get 
used to my vagaries, and was always fancying 
something was about to happen to me; but my 
father was made of different stuff, and distinct- 
ly gave me to understand that I was welcome to 
have the hydrophobia as many times as I liked, 
but that it being his sleeping time, he expected 
me to die peaceably in my own room, without 
disturbing the family. 
-| “I went to my chamber, taking care to bang 
-| every door after me, to show the interesting 
state of mind I was in prior to my departure; 
and then kicking my boots off in a way my fa- 
ther must hear, I went to bed delighted at the 
prospect of the agony in store for the famity, 
when they awoke! 

“Tcouldn’t sleep. The pain in my wrist mount- 
ed higher and higher up my arm, until the 
agony seemed intolerable. I groaned in a way 
I was sure my parents must hear, but as they 
remained indifferent, and I grew desperate, I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t die alone, how- 
ever agreeable the idea might be to my heart- 
f | less father. 
t} “I bounded out of bed, whacked my boots on 
with twice the noise I had whacked them off, 
and going down stairs, was proceeding to rake 
open the fire upon the kitchen-hearth, when fa- 
ther called out, angrily,— 

“What's the matter, now?’ 





words; ‘I’m in the second stages of hydropho- 
bia!’ ° 


of a soldier would be from Gen. Grant—for | be time enough to disturb the old folks. 








“Wal, when you get to the last stage, it will 
Now 
if you don’t start for bed, ll give you hydro- 
phobia with a goad stick!’ 

““T guess there are places where I can die in 
peace, if I cannot in my own home!’ I ex- 
claimed, seizing my hat, and bringing the door 
to behind me in a way to shake every rafter in 
the old farm-house. 

“Well, I never paused to think that a fellow 
carrying hydrophobia in his veins, couldn’t go 
near the water—that the very sight and sound 
of it would throw him into convulsions! The 
way I travelled over that bridge was a caution. 
“1 rushed back to the doctor’s ollice, which you 
will please bear in mind was three miles distant, 
—quite a little walk for a dying man with his 
will already made, and his parents taken leave 
of! 

“When I reached the doctor’s office, to which 
his dwelling-house was attached, I found it 
locked. Nothing remained but for me to enter 
the house, which, in those days, was always left 
unfastened, that there might be less delay in 
arousing the doctor in urgent cases. 

“T went straight in at the kitchen-door, and 
groped my way to the sitting-room, out of 
which opened the little bed-room occupied by 
the doctor and his wife. 

“*Who’s there?’ quickly demanded the doctor. 
“It’s only me,’ I answered, beginning to feel 
my courage oozing out at my boots. 

“¢What’s the matter? Who’s sick? (speak- 
ing hurriedly). 

“<Tm sick!’ 

“*What’s the matter?’ 

“<Pve got the hydrophobia.’ 

“*Wh-ew!’ 

“Now I shall always affirm, as long as I live, 
that I heard a suppressed titter, and that the 
bed shook; although the doctor resolutely de- 
clared that he never ‘thought of laughing.’ 

“It seemed to me to be full twenty minutes be- 
fore he spoke at all, then he said, in short, brok- 
en sentences,— 
“<Pm sorry for you. You know, I suppose, 
that if you are mistaken in your symptoms, 
the medicine I should give you, would be sure 
to kill you. The best thing you can do is, 
to heat your fect by the stove, and go into the 
next room and go to bed.” Leave the door open, 
so I can hear how you breathe. In the morning 
I can tell about your case more definitely, and 
you know I have never lost a patient by hydro- 
phobia.’ 
“Whether it was the sensibleness of the sug- 
gestions, or the tittering of a female voice that 
assuaged my terror, I really can’t say; but I 
went to bed in the doctor’s spare room, and on- 
ly recollect to hav@been aroused once after, and 
then by the doctor’s voice calling out,— 

“ ‘Hollo, Dan, don’t snore so!’ 

“When I woke up in the morning, I was cer- 
tain I had had the nightmare, but after a little 
reflection, I managed to sneak out the back 
door and get home to breakfast, where I was 
more cheerfully received than my conduct mer- 
ited. ButI assure you, the doctor did not see 
me at the office for two months. I told him I 
didn’t dare cross the bridge till the water froze 


over!” Cc. W. F. 
oe 
THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 
A FABLE, 


“Brother,” said a poor man to his rich neigh- 
bor, “I fear you love money too well. Itis a 
perishable, ensnaring treasure, bringing many 
crushing cares. I deem it, therefore, my duty 
to exhort you to get rid of it as fast as you 
can!” 

“O,” sighed the millionaire, “that I had some 
friend who would bear this great weight for me. 
Could you do it?” 

“I think I might,” replied the other, eagerly. 

“Would you have the kindness to accept a 
quarter of all I’m worth?” 

“Yes!” 

“A half?” 

“7 would, indeed!” 

“But, alas, to retain a half of my immense 
fortune—what an incubus to body and soul! 
Could I persuade you to take the whole?” 

“When shall it be?” cried his reprover. 

“When money is not an ensnaring, perishable 
treasure, bringing many crushing cares,” was 
the answer. “Till then, if you are willing to 
endure the load,—whose back has never borne a 
tithe of the burden,—I surely ought to be who 
have become accustomed to it; and to whom it 
belongs. And to love my own, cannot, certain- 
ly, be worse than the sin of covetousness which 
you so plainly exhibit. You see the mote in my 
eye, but, lo, there is a beam in thine own! 
Henceforth, if you would successfully admonish 











The Prize Puzzles. 

We have received during the past few weeks a 
large number of contributions to this department, 
and regret that our space will not allow us to sive 
the names of the persons who have furnished them, 
Many of the puzzles sent in competition for the 
prizes were excellent both in design and execution, 
and some were very finely drawn. It has been some- 
what difficult to decide which was best, where so 
many were good, ; 
However, the merits and defects of each puzzle 
have been carefully considered, and the following 
Rebus and Puzzles have been selected as being, on 
the whole, best entitled to the prizes offered. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
BEST ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Mary A. BuURRAGE, 


BEST POETICAL PUZZLE. 

In the depth of the forest my first finds a dwelling, 

Adorning the trunks of the towering trees; 

at seek it in opring you will find it is swelling 
he tip of each leaflet that’s flung to the breeze. 


In the force that sets all our great rivers in motion, 
In the heaving and ebbing that troubles the sea, 
In the white-crested wave of the far-reaching ocean 
My nezt has been, is, and is likely to be. 

Now hither, now yonder my third is found straying, 
’Tis now on the ocean, and now on the land; 

Now ling’ring in vales, now on mountain-tops playing, 
Or leaving its traces in hot desert sand. 


And what is my whole? Why, just thatis the mys- 
tery; 


TY; 

Solve me this puzzle and then you will know; 

But to study its life or to follow its history 

Over the mountain and sea you must go. 

You may make it, may see it, wr | taste it, or smell it, 

Or its value may learn to decide by the touch; 

But I think that unless I am going to tell it, 

I had better take care not to help you too much. 
Mary T. CALDWELL. 

‘3. 
BEST PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 
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Conundrums. 
ZOOLOGICAL, 
Which animal is never old? The gnoo. 
Which is costly? The deer. 
Which is often elected to office? The mare. | 
Which beast is most used by cooks? The spider. 
Which reptile would drivers prefer? The whip- 


snake. 
Which is best for watchmen? The rattle-snake. 
Which do Indians have the most use for? The 
moccasin snake. 
Which is best for school-children? The adder. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


Indian. 
Patient labor wins the prize. 








“Matter enough,’ said I, jerking out the 





others, learn first te know thyself!” 


1. 

2. 

8. Maine, mane, man, ma, &c. 

4, Pine-apple? §, Perry Mason & Co, 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








GREAT OR GOOD, 


“T wish I were a grown up man; 
What clever th ngs I'd do; 

Such books I’d write that all the world 
Would buy and read them too.’”’ 

The fire flashed from his eyes, as if 
He thought it hard to wait; 

His mother whispered ‘‘Be thou good, 
And let who wil! be grea‘.” 


The boy sprang from his mother’s side 
With heart so light and gay, 

But dreams of fame were ever there 
Amidst his childish pone § 

Years came and went, and he had grown 
At last to man’s estate; 

Alas! he cared nos to be good, 
But only to be great. 


He wrote; men listened to his words, 
And sounded out his name, 
His early dreams had never reached 
‘To such a point of fame; 
Yet would he sigh, as if within 
His heart was desolate— 
As if it were a weary thing 
To walk amongst the great. 
“Ye humble ones,”’ he cried, ‘“‘who tread 
The path of duty well, 
The peace of mind / may not find 
Stoops down with you to dwell. 
1 would that I had lived like you, 
Content in lowly state; 
O, could I have my life again 
I never would be great!” 
———_+op—_——_——_ 
For the Companion. 
JANET’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“I do not wish you to go to this ball, my 
daughter,” said Mr. Linwood, firmly. 

“O, papa,” sobbed Janie, “it will be the most 
dreadful disappointment of my life.” 

Her father smiled; he could not help it, al- 
though his heart ached for her. 

“It is not the money it will cost for your dress, 
Janie, but it isan altogether useless extrava- 
gance, that I cannot encourage. Then, again, 
from all I can hear, there will be a fearful crowd 
and you would be pushed and elbowed by all 
sorts of persons. Granting that some of the 
best people in the city, as they are called, are 
going, s0 are a great many whom we do not 
know, and do not wish to know. [think you 
will not regret having followed your father’s 
advice, ny dear.” 

Janie knew from his manner, that there was 
no hope. She had always been a very reason- 
able girl, and heretofore her participation in all 
kinds of amusements had not been interfered 
with; but within a few months, her father had 
made a profession of re‘igion, and looked upon 
some of these things with different eyes. 

“Father opposes every thing,” sobbed Janie, 
going into her mother’s room. “I think he is 
hateful now; he used to be so kind and consid- 
erate.” 

“But, Janie, father does it for the best, I’m 
sure. You couldn’t possibly go without getting 
an entire new outfit; and it would cost you, at 
the least, a hundred dollars. It does seem 
wrong, dear, to spend so much for the fleeting 
pleasures of a few hours, in a heated ball-room. 
Think of it in that light.” 

“I don’t want to think of it in any light,” 
murmured Janie. “I do think I’m old enough 
to choose for myself. What will Arthur say? 
Of course he will invite somebody else; I would. 
I’m sure I don’t know what to tell him, only 
that father objects. I do believe father takes 
pleasure, lately, in thwarting me!” 

“Janice,” said her mother, in her soft, serious 
voice, “I know how your father feels about it. 
I assure you it was no pleasant task for him to 
deny you; the dread of it kept him awake for 
hours, so dearly does he love you, and wish to 
minister to your happiness. Don’t have hard 
thoughts of him, my darling; he thinks it is 
his duty—and it is.” 

“Miss. Hatty Stone is down stairs,” said one 
of the servants who appeared at that moment. 
Janie dried her tears, suppressed all signs of 
emotion as well as she could, and went down in- 
to the darkened drawing-room. 

A little creature fluttered towards her, the 
usual kiss was taken and returned, and conver- 
gation commenced. 

“lam just gojng to buy my ball-dress,” said 
Hatty. “Wasn’t papa good? he gave me a 
hundred and fifty dollars, and I am always so 
bewildered about choosing, that I came for you 
to go with me. What shall you wear?” 

Janie’s heart fell again; she had talked so 
confidently, on that same morning, of the ex- 
pected jubilee. 

“I’m afraid—that is, I think I shall not be 
able to go.” 

“Janct Linwood!”—with an expression of 
great astonishment,—“I thought you said you 
should go, and even chose the colors of your 
dress. What do you mean?” 


“Just what I say,” replied Janet. “Papa don’t 
wish me to go,” 

“Well, | must say! Of all the selfish men! 
Excuse me, Janie, But why, pray, don’t he 
want you to go?” 


“For various reasons; one of them, I suppose, 
because my lungs are very weak, and I take 
cold easily.” 

‘All the mcrest moonshine; so do I, but ’m 
not afraid. One might as well be out of the 
world as to give up every thing. O, you poor 
victim! And what will Arthur say ?” 

“TI can’t help what Arthur will say or do,” re- 
turned Janet, petulantly. 

“I tell you what hell do; he will just ask 
Pet Longshore, for | kuow he has bought the 
tickets.” 

“] dare say, Pet willbe glad enough to go,” 
returned Janet, trying to speak indifferently, 
though there was a lump in her throat. “Of 
course, if papa says so, it’s decided that I can’t 
go. And I was so encouraged. yesterday, when 
mamma calculated what a dress would cost. 
But it’s all over now.” 

“You poor child, how much I pity you!” said 
Janie’s visitor, pathetically. 

“O,I dare say I shall survive it,” Janie re- 
torted, with a grim smile. “I dare say I shall 
have more serious disappointments than that, 
before I die. It’s as well to mect them, now.” 

“Well, youare a philosopher. I should fume, 
and fret, and rave, for all know. O, J should 
go; I would, if I had to leave the house. I’d 
get Aunt Fanny to help me. She’s famous for 
such tricks, and she has plenty of ball-dresses. 

“Yd go when I’d made up my mind, if I de- 
ceived every body in the house!” 

Janie shook her head. She knew very well 
that Hatty Stone was quite capable of any 
amount of deception, but happily she had not 
been injured by her unhallowed influence. In 
Janet’s mind the importance of implicit confi- 
dence and entire obedience was never forgotten. 

“You can at least go to Ladd’s with me, Ja- 
nie?” 

Yes, there was a miserable sort of satisfac- 
tion in seeing the splendors denied to her,—a 
feminine pleasure at beholding soft fabrics and 
fine colors, that Janic could not resist. Before 
noon of that day, Hatty had but ten dollars of 
her one hundred and fifty left, and with that she 
intended to buy flowers. 

Janie returned home, and went to her room in 
a fit of genuine sulks. It was a very great dis- 
appointment to a girl of seventcen, it must be 
confessed, particularly as she had been so con- 
fident in her hopes. All night there floated be- 
fore her eyes, visions of foamy gauzes, silver- 
hued ribbons, kid gloves and other fancies. It 
took a week to accustom herself to the disap- 
pointment, and in the meantime she had not 
seen Arthur. 

Fortunately this same Arthur was a sensible, 
well-bred man, and saw nothing singular in the 
poor little note that Janie sent him with burn- 
ing blushes of mortification. 

Janie cried alittle, every day, over the humilia- 
tion of being outshone by Pet,—a bright, brain- 
less little thing. Girls will do these things, 
even those who grow into wise matrons and 
judicious mothers. 

When the time for the consummation of this 
great folly had arrived, after Janie had gone in- 
to silent raptures over Hatty’s splendid habili- 
ments, and given herself a few thoughts of pity, 
suddenly the atmosphere cleared up. 

She could think quite calmly of the joyous 
gathering, and unenviously of Hatty, who was a 
coquette after the most approved style, and 
whom, though every body seemed to know, very 
few admired or loved. 

“Pll keep Arthur from flirting too hard,” she 
said, with a little malicious laugh; “don’t you 
be worried. I’ve a special grudge against Pet, 
with her doll’s face of pink and white.” 

“Then Pet is going,” said Janie, her face 
glooming again. 

“Why, of course,—I suppose she is; yes, I 
know she is; litthke Ad told me so, yesterday. 
O yes, [remember; she is going to wear white 
silk without a train—one of her mother’s old 
ones made over, I dare say. Don’t I wish you 
were going? It will be a great success; and 
papa says the tables are perfectly splendid. 
He’s on the committee of arrangements, you 
know.” 

Poor Janie went home very uncomfortable. 
Every thing that met her view there was costly 
and beautiful. Her heart warmed at sight of 
the blessings with which God had surrounded 
her. Should she make herself unhappy because 
she was denied one fleeting night’s enjoyment? 
When her father came in, he found her seated 
at the piano, humming softly in the bright, rich 
glow of the coal-fire. 

He went to her side, and placing his forefin- 
ger under her chin, turned her face up to his 
sight. In spite of the brave smile, there was a 
little quivering of the lip, and it touched his 
heart. 








“Janie, you almost make me repent that I in- 





sisted on your staying at home from this ball, | ty, to restore it, before he could procure the 


my dear,” he said, gravely; “but perhaps, after 
all, you will not be sorry.” 

“I don’t think I shall regret it, papa,” she 
said, feeling better upon hearing this confession, 
—it can’t be helped now, you know. It don’t 
trouble me much.” 

Eight o’clock. Janie was alone, thinking, of 
course, upon the ball. She saw, in her mind’s 
eye, the fairy splendor of Hgtty’s toilet. Her 
father had gone out; her mother was in her 
own room. 

Nine o’clock. A carriage stopped, and Hatty 
Stone sailed in. 

“T thought I must just let you see me, dear,” 
she said, glittering in the bright light. “How 
do I look?” 

“Perfectly beautiful!’ said Janie, with unself- 
ish admiration. 

“Thank you. [ll look out for Arthur,” and 
with this last sting, she departed. 

The rattle of the wheels was hardly out of 
hearing, when the door-bell rang again. Janie 
looked up; there was just a suspicion of tears 
upon her long lashes, but her cheek grew richly 
red at sight of—Arthur. 

“You secI didn’t care to go, sol gave my 
ticket to Bob, and he took Pet.” 

Janie was wonderfully light-hearted, as she 
sat there. What cared she now for the ball? 

The door-bell again. This time a package di- 
rected to “Miss JANET LInwoop.” Arthur cut 
the strong cords. 

“What a magnificent music box!” cried he, 
while Janie’s eyes fairly burned with delight. 

“Just what I have wanted so long!” she cried. 
There was a note on top. It read thus: 

Dear LittLe DAavuGHTER,— 

Your ball-dress—“‘transmogrijfied.” 

Janet laughed till she cried, almost. It was 
the happiest hour of her life. The liquid music, 
of itself, made happiness. 

She went to see Hatty, the next day. The 
poor, tired girl was in bed at twelve, and cross 
as a little vixen. 

“IT didn’t see my escort all the evening; I 
didn’t get a mouthful to eat; I ruined my dress; 
was crowded almost to death; couldn’t find the 
carriage nor my wraps, and came home under 
the escort of a policeman, with an old ragged 
shawl over my head, that I picked up in the 
hall. Don’t ask about Arthur,—I suppose he 
was somewhere.” 

“Yes, he was,” replied Janet, demurely. 
spent the evening with me.” 

“Then he didn’t go?” 

a 

“Well, all I can say is, he is more sensible 
than I thought him. I wish I had that one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, instead of this awful cold 
in my chest. You didn’t lose any thing, Janet.” 

Janie smiled, and thought of what she had 
gained. And poor Hatty was ill for a week. 
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INSTINCT WITHOUT BRAINS. 


Long ago it was ascertained by naturalists 
that worms and insects are without a brain, 
and yet they pursue a course of activity which 
borders upon the domain of reason; so we are 
accustomed to say that they act from instinct, 
which is no explanation at all of the phenomena 
in the highest order of organic life which have 
their origin in the brain. If that organ is se- 
verely injured, so that its normal functions are 
no longer performed, consciousness and orderly 
manifestations of its influence are interrupted 
or suspended. But the insect world swarms 
with beings of the most deligate construction, 
without hearts and without brains, whose move- 
ments and whose habits, independently of thou- 
sands of contingencies to which they are ex- 
posed, prove in the most satisfactory manner 
that their acts are a near approach to elements 
of a reasoning faculty, if they do not indicate 
reason itself; when, for instance, a thread of a 
spider’s web is broken, and the little weaver 
examines the misfortune with extreme care, 
and by taking different positions, surveys the 
damage, and then proceeds artistically to re- 
pair it by splicing or inserting an entire new 
cord. Again, when a wandering fly becomes 
entangled in the net, the owner of the trap, ly- 
ing patiently near by for game, indicates calcu- 
lationin regard to the character and strength 
of the victim. Does it not strangely resemble 
reason when all its movements, under such an 
aspect of affairs, show, beyond a doubt, the 
spider considers the matter in allits relations 
before venturing to seize the prey? And yet 
spiders are without brain. 

—_————~or-— 


BOOKS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


A Countess of Anjou, in the 15th century, 
paid for one book two hundred sheep, five quarts 
of wheat, and the same quantity of rye and mil- 
let; and in early times the loan of a book was 
considered to be an affair of such importance 
that in 1299 the Bishop of Winchester, on bor- 
rowing a Bible from a convent in that city, was 
obliged to give a bond for its restoration, drawn 
up in the most solemn manner; and Louis XL., 
in 1471, was compelled to deposit a large quanti- 
ty of plate, and to get some of his nobles to 
join with him jn @ bond, under @ heavy pepal- 


“He 





loan of a book which he borrowed from the 
faculty of medicine at Paris. 
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A BLACK SNAKE. 
The following is from the Statesman, pub- 
lished-in Columbus, Ohio. 


For some time past an immense black snake 
has been seen on the Chittenden farm, on the 
Westerville road, about two miles from the city, 
and owing to his great size and fierceness, has 
filled the neighborhood with alarm. 

Not long since he was seen slowly moving in 
a field, with head erect, and having in his mouth 
a large rooster, which he had captured on a 
foraging expedition. At another time a sports- 
man of this city suddenly came upon him as 
he was in the act of crushing a cat in his tight. 
ening folds. 

The young man became almost palsied with 
fear, and ran away, not once thinking of using 
his gun. ; 

His adventure was reported to a number of 
acquaintances by the frightened hunter, and 
next day several of them went to the locality 
where he was seen the day before, but no trace 
of his snakeship could be found. 

The following day two boys were walking in 
the same neighborhood, and came upon the 
snake, who at once gave chase. The boys ran 
for nearly half a mile, closely followed by the 
reptile, when he gave up the chase. This also 
was reported, and again an exploring party 
visited the ground and searched carefully for 
the snake, but without success. 

On Tuesday morning of this weck, the same 
two boys again visited the Chittenden farm, 
this time better prepared to encounter the foe, 
should he put in an appearance. 

They had not been on the ground a great 
while before they were gratified by an appear- 
ance of the monster, who approached them 
with evident warlike intent. The boys took 
position, and so soon as an opportunity pre- 
sented, made such well directed shots as to place 
their enemy entirely in their power, when they 
soon dispatched him. He measured sixteen feet 
in length, and was proportionately large. 

One of the most respectable citizens of the 
county, a gentleman well known in Columbus, 
saw and measured the snake, and assures us 
that there is no mistake in the above statement 
of its length. We understand that the boys 
are having the skin of the snake properly 
stuffed, al design to exhibit it. 
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BRAVE WOMAN. 


An incident occurred a few days since in one 
of our surburban towns, which is worthy of 
notice as illustrative of the courage and pres- 
ence of mind of woman. 

A lady of refinement and culture was exces- 
sively annoyed, one afternoon, by hearing a 
coarse, brutal fellow unmercifully beat his 
horse, at the same time using the most shock- 
ing profanity. 

fier husband was absent, and there was no 
man about the premises. She endured the in- 
fliction as long as her sensitive nature would 
permit, and then, summoning her courage, she 
stepped to the door, when she found that a 
horse, heavily loaded, had been left without a 
driver to follow another team, and haying 
strayed from the road a little, one wheel of the 
cart had got into a deep rut, from which the 
animal could not extricate it. ’ 

The inhuman driver, enraged at the accident, 
was venting his spleen on the horse by unmer- 
cifully beating him, accompanying the same 
with a volley of oaths, while the driver of one 
of the other teams stood looking on with folded 
arms. : 

The sight only heightened the lady’s indigna- 
tion, and stepping into the street, she impera- 
tively commanded the fellow who was beating 
the horse to desist, and take the animal by the 
head. 

To the one who was a spectator of the scene, 
she said, “Take hold of the wheel and help the 
horse.” . 

The fellows were amazed at the coolness and 
courage of the lady, and not for a moment 
questioning her authority, they did as they were 
bid, and the team was soon on tlie road all 
right. This lady deserves suitable recognition 
at the hands of the Society for the Prevenuon 
of Cruelty to Animals.—Boston Journal. 
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EXTRACT OF FLOWERS. 


The fragrance of flowers can be extracted im 
this way: Take thin layers of cotton-wool, and 
dip them into nice sweet oil, and sprinkle & 
small quantity of fine salt on the flowers whose 
fragrance is to be extracted; then place in ajar 
a layer of cotton and a layer of flowers, until 
the jar, or a wide-mouthed glass _ bottle, is = 
Close the top tightly with a bladder, or air-tight 
stopper, and place the jar ina southern aspect, 
to receive the heat of the sun fifteen nay to 
When you uncover it, a fragrant oil may - 
squeezed from the cotton equal to the ottar 0 
roses. 








A DOG THAT COULD TAKE CARE OF 
HIMSELF. 


A few days since, in Paris, a hackman par 
ing down the Rue du Bac, gave a severe — 
with his whip to a dog which was quietly i 
ting along the street, The dog ran after him 
driver, barking angrily, The driver aay a 
another cut; the dog adroitly caught the oe * . 
his mouth, and as the horses were movins he 
idly, the driver was obliged to let go his Ww a 
The dog broke it inta three pieces, to the amu: 


jon of the 


ment of the bystanders and couttsi' 





hack-driver. 
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PUSS AND THE LOOKING-GLASS, 


Come here, little ones with golden hair, 
And eyes that are deep and blue; 

And you, and you, with cheeks so fair, 

With dimples and roses clustering there, 
Yet fresh with life’s morning dew. - 


Come here, and I’ll tell you a story true, 
Of a kitty, in years agone, 
Who played and frolicked with children like you, 
Never dreaming that she would be held up to view, 
Long after her days were done. 


Papa and mamma had been moving, one day, 
And gone, very weary, to bed, 
eserving for morning the putting away 
f the household goods, which in countless array, 
From attic to cellar were spread. 


When all were asleep, far into the night, 
Mamma heard a terrible sound; 

Anarmy of cats led up for a fight, 

(ould not have seemed worse, in her sudden affright, 
As she sprang from her bed with a bound. 


She followed the sound to the parlor door, 
(The moon shed a radiant light,) 

And there, in great indignation, before 

Anirror which stood ’gainst the wall, on the floor, 
Sat puss, arrayed for a tight! 


J never should dare to repeat to you, dears, 
The bad, naughty words that she said; 

But the cat in the glass, not having such fears, 
teturned, word for word, her taunts and her sneers, 
At which puss aimed a blow at her head. 


Mamma’s timely entrance her fine mirror saved, 
And puss, ] am sure, was ashamed, 
When she found ’twas herself who so ill had behaved, 
Who had made the wry faces, and scolded, and raved. 
And the glass but reflected the same. 


And now, little ones, with eyes like the night, 
Or violets hid in the grass, 
Whenever you think your mates are not right, 
When they make ugly faces, and call you a “fright,” 
Before you get angry or ———— quite, 
Remember ‘‘the cat and the glass.’ 


Little Corporat. 
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For the Companion. 


Aunt Diana was working over butter in the 
kitchen. Two little heads were thrust in at the 


door, and a voice said,— 
“Aunt Diana, may we play up garret?” 


“This makes the fourth time you’ve asked me 
that question this morning, and now I tell you 


once for all, No.” 
“Why, what is there up there?” 


“Witches,” replied Aunt Diana, emphati- 


Cally, 


The children withdrew their heads, and shut 
the door, laughing merrily, however, for they 
knew that “witches” was only an equivalent for 
don’t tease;” and although their aunt was 
gtim in manner, she was in reality 


somewh 
very indulgent. 


The truth was that her last youthful visitors 
had played in the garret, and turned every thing 


topsy-turvy, 


They left the door of the cheese-safe open, so 


that the mice got in and nibbled the cheese 
they seattered her dried herbs about the floor. 


80 that pennyroyal, catnip and thoroughwort 


Were all mingled together. 
They did worse. 


In certain old chests were folded away the 
&arments of long departed Griffeths, sacred in 
nt Diana as an ancient mummy 


the eyes of Au 
in its Sarcophagus. 


wee these relics the children rummaged 
00 more reverence than if they had been 
of an “old clo’” man in Chatham 
Aunt Diana came upon them while 
us engaged, 2nd theh and there declared that 


the Property 


Ro child should set foot in her garret again. 


‘ Nand Natalie knew nothing of this, and mi 
pte they were forbidden to play there, the| _ A YOUNGSTER in Quebec tried to crawl down 


they wanted to. 


t’s open the door at the foot of the stairs 


look up,” said Natalie. 





When they had done this, Eben said,— 
“Let’s go to the top of the stairs and look 
round.” 

At first, these naughty children stood on the 
top stair and stretched their necks this way 
and that, to see what they could see; then they 
began to run about on tip-toe, and finally they 
engrossed in looking at the curious things which 
the old garret contained. 

“QO, here’s a side-saddle—now for a ride!” ex- 
claimed Natalie. 

“What will you do for a horse?” asked Eben. 
They looked about for a moment, and spied a | 
rocking-chair which they thought would do} 
bravely, so they laid the saddle across it, and 
' Eben assisted his sister to mount. 

“Here goes!” cried Natalie, which words she 
had no sooner uttered, than down came steed, 
saddle and rider with a crash. 





forgot all about Aunt Diana, and became quite | t 





Poor old chair! what better could have been 
expected of it, considering that it had but one 
rocker, two legs, and one round in its back? | 
The wonder was that it had stood so long. 
However, nobody was hurt, so it all ended in a} 
laugh. 

Soon after, Natalie wandered off in search of 
new adventures, while Eben, having lifted up 
successively the covers of two meal-chests, four 
trunks, and an indefinite number of bandboxes, 
came at length upon the ancestral clothing. 
For this he would not have cared a fig, if he 
had not chanced to see the long white wig and 
surplice which once belonged to his great grand- 
father, the Rev. Apollos Griffeth. In these he 
arrayed himself, meaning to go and frighten his 
sister, but she saved him the trouble by coming 
to him. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed, starting back; but 
seeing Eben’s rosy face peering out from the 
wig, she added, “pooh! I wasn’t scared a hit! 
.| but Eb, look here; I’ve found something.” 
“What is it?” 

“Come along, and I’ll show you; there—a 
.door right in thechimney. What do you ’spose 
it’s for?” 

“For chimney-sweeps, I guess,” said Eben. 

“JT guess it’s for St. Nicholas,” said Natalie. 

“QO, you little ninny,” laughed Eben. 

“T aint a ninny,” said Natalie. 
|. “Yes you are, too; there now—don’t begin to 

cry. J used to believe in St. Nicholas, once.” 

Thus consoled, Natalie concluded not to cry. 

“l’vye a good mind to open that door,” said 
Eben. 

“You don’t dare! You're afraid,” said his 
sister. 

“Me afraid! 
ame!” 

He lifted the latch—the door swung slowly 
back and disclosed three dark, mysterious ob- 
jects hanging against the chimney. 

Both children screamed, and ran down stairs. 
Eben stepped on the long surplice of the Rev. 
Apollos, and fell, dragging Natalie with him. 

“Witches! witches!” was all they could ejac- 
Aulate, when Aunt Diana appeared upon the 
scene. Seeing that there were no limbs broken, 
she strode past them into the garrct. 

“Um—um; so you’ve been peering into the 
bacon-hole,” said she. 

After that she scolded Eben and Natalie, and 
had some idea of shaking them; but finding 
they were somewhat bruised, she rubbed them 
with arnica, instead. 

“Next time you go up there without leave, 
you’ll see what will happen!” said she; which 
satisfied her sense of justice, and did no harm 
to the culprits. RutH CHESTERFIELD. 


Look here, now. Open ses- 


“PAY YOUR DEBTS.” 

Bobby was playing with his toys, when his 
father came in and sat down by him, and said, 
“Come, Bobby, come! now pay your debts.” 

The little fellow climbed up on his father’s 
knees, put his arms round his neck, laid his soft 
;| cheek against his father’s rough beard, and be- 
, | gan kissing him with all his might. 

“Ts that the way little Bobby pays his debts?” 

“Yes,” said his father. “All he can dois to 
love his father; and see! he loves me just as 
hard as he can.” 

His father clothes him, feeds him, cares for 
him, watches him by night’ and by day, works 
hard that Bobby and his mother may have a 
pleasant, happy home; and how can Bobby pay 
father for all his kindness and care? 

The little boy pays his debts with love. That 
is a beautiful way. How good it is in God to 
give children this kind of money to pay their 
debts with! 








the chimney and surprise the family by emerg- 
ing from the fireplace, but got wedged in at the 
bend of the flue, and had to be ug, out with 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable Pain Killer. 
The Great Family Medicine of the Age! 





Taken Internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, &c., 
weak stomach, general debility, nursing sere mouth, can- 
ker, liver complaint. dyspepsia or indigestion, cramp or 
ain in the stomach, bowel complaint, painter's colic, 
Asiatic cholera, diarrhaa and dysentery. 

Taken Externally, cures felons. boils, and old sores, se- 
vere burns and scalds, cuts, bruises and sprains, swellin, 
of the joints, ringworm and tetter, broken breasts, frosted 
feet and chi#)lains, toothache, pain in the face, neuralgia 
and rheumatism. 

The Pain Killer is by universal consentallowed to have 
won for itself a reputation nnsurpassed in the history of 
medicinal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the 
entire cradication and extinction ot Pain in all its various 
forms incidental to the human family, and the unsolicited 
written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, 
are its own best advertisements. 

the Ingredients which enter into the Pain Killer, being 
purely vegetable, render it a perfectly safe and efticacious 
remedy internally as well as for external application, 
when used according to directions. The slight stain u 
on linen from its use in external applications, is readily 
removed by washing in a little alcolol, 

This medicine, justly eelebrated for the cure of so many 
of the afflictions incident to tne human family, has now 
been before the public over tweu!y years, and has found 
its way into almost every corner of Uie world, and wherev- 
er it is used, the same opinion is expressed of its neal med- 
ical properwes, 

In any attack where prompt action upon the system is 

required, the Pain Killer is invaiuable. Its almost in- 
stantaneous effect in relieving pain is truly wonderful, 
and when used according to directions, is true to its name 
—a Pain KILLER. 
Itis, in truth, a Family Medicine, and should be kept 
in every family for immediate use. Persons traveling 
should always have a bottle of this remedy with them. 
It is not unfrequently the case that persons are attacked 
with disease, and betore medical aid can be procured, the 
patient is beyond the hope of recovery. Captains of ves- 
sels should always supply themselves with a few bottles 
of this remedy before leaving port,as by doing so they 
will be in posstssion of an invaluable remedy.to resort to 
in case of accident or sudden attack of sickness. It has 
been used it rere cases of Cholera, and never has failed 
ina single c where it was thoroughly applied on the 
first appearance of the symptoms. 

To those who have so long used and proved the merits 
of our article, we will say that we will continue to pre. 
pare our PAIN KiLvER of the best and purest materials, 
and that it shall be in every way worthy of their appro- 
bation as a family medicine. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
Manufacturers = Proprietors, 
ro 
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THE STEAM TOY. 


A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being made of 
metal, it is free from danger, and can be operated by a 
child with safety. It will work as long as it is supplied 
with water. This little apparatus experimentally and 
practically exemplifies the expansibility of gas con- 
densation of voluine, pressure and weight of air, centrifu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
yeying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 
pleasing and attractive form. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt a 00, by O. A, ROORBACH, 12 — ae 
| 
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Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
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To Consumers of Curled Hair. 


The undersigned would respectfully call the attention 
of House and Hotel Keepers, Railroad Companies, Car- 
riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public Pencrally, to the great advantage of Sponge 
over Hair, as prepared by the American Elastic Sponge 
Company. In a sanitary point ot view its superiority is 
manifest in various ways, it being anti-contagious, a sure 
preventive of moths or inscct life of any description, its 
perfect purity, its elasticity and durability, far excelling 
that of Hair, not matting and requiring working over, as 
is the case with Hair of every quality. 

For Carriages and Railroad Car work it is far prefera- 
ble to Hair or any other known material. Abundant tes- 
timonials are in our possession from Car and Carriage 
Makers, Church Committees, Physicians, and others, 
and can be shown to substantiate all we can say in favor 
of this material for all upholstering purposes, sufficient to 
satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the most 
outrageous reports of dealers in Hair againstitsuse. It 
is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and consumers 
are not liable in the purchasing of Sponge to be cheated 
by paying for what they do not get, as is the case fre- 
quently in the purchase of Pure Hair Mattresses of the 
best qualbty, which, on examination at some future time, 
when the beds need renovating, a combination of Pig's 
Hair, Tampico Whalebone, &c , is found in lieu of the all 
pure drawings, as was stated at fime of purchase, 

A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
dealers, and every device and slander resorted to to pre- 
vent its introduction, !y stating that the Glycerine and 
other preparations which are used to retain its elasticity 
comes through the coveriug. Some few cases of this 
kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company em- 
ploying one of our best Chemists to superintend that de- 
partment, the difficulty was obviated, and it is now free 
from such objection. Furthermore, the same parties who 
had some of the first mattresses are now using our im- 
proved ones with entire satisfaction. ~ 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
&c., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Church 
Committees and others, are invited to call and see the 
goods and testimonials at Salesroom, 121‘Summer Street. 


CHARLES L. FOWLE, 
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ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks, 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large i 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or Jesse 
Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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BOWS!-—A Chance for Fun and a Fortune ! 
Secret art of catching Fish in any water as fast as you 
can pull them out, and no »umbua. Sent for 20 cents by 
JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 27—4weop 


ANEY & 
Only complete book. 





Agent American Patent Sponge Company. 


HANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 


all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break, 


ages, 60 


PURE SALERATUS. 


oe 


A Household Necessity. 
IMPURE SALERATUS A PUBLIC EN- 
EMY—The destructive influence of which 
every housekeeper should beware, and always 
secure that which is generally acknowledged 
reliable. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS has stood the test of 
time, and become the standard in New Eng- 
land. Ten years’ experience has substantiated 
its claém to perfect purity, as well as the econ- 
omy of its use. Yet many housekeepers, by 
reason of the grocerymen’s determination to 
supply only that from which the largest profit 
is derived, are deprived of getting that which 
they know to be best adapted to their wants. 
Grocers, under such circumstances, do great 
injustice to all concerned. Their relation to 
the public is an important one, and duly de- 
mands that they should aim to supply articles 
that have merited unquestionable reputation. 
Housekeepers, too, should insist upon having 
their choice, and all who secure PYLe’s SALE- 
RATUS, in pound packages, will always be well 
compensated for the effort. The same may be 
said of PyLte’s CREAM TARTAR and celcbrated 
O K Soap, articles of established value. Near- 
ly all first-class Grocers keep them. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
DEPOT, 350 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 


Over-Seaming 
—AND— 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
. GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 


Button-Holes, Eyelet-lloles, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 








Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several kinds no other can. 


Ge” Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 135s Middle St., Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


S. R. MARSTON, 





2-—l0w General Agent N. E. States. 
BOYS’? AND YOUTHS’ 
HATS! 
THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS 


in this City. 
Youths’ Panamas at $3 50 each—a choice 
lot. 
Straw Hats of every description. 


Boys’ Felt and Cloth Hats, of the latest 
styles, always on hand, at 


JACKSON’S, 


101 Court Street, Boston. 
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WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per mouth, exery. where, male and female. 
to @troduce the GENU NE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAWMILS SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superio: manner. Price only $18 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mor: beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the **Elasiu Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents trom $75 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
commission from whic! twice that amount can be made. 
Adjress, SECOMR *& ©O. PITTSBURGH PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
patming off worthless cast-iron machines, urder the same 
na‘ne or otherwise. Oursisthe oniv genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manvfactured. 15 -1l2w 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address af 
23—llw M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








NIMALS, many and wonderful tricks ; 
in Nos. 13 and 14 of HANEy's Jovr 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
m and directions for making trap, also How To TRAIN 


NAL, of newsdealers, 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KnitTInc Macuixe. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine everinvented. Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 








picks. 


or, on trial, THREE MONTHS FREE | y mail for l5c. 
it—3wm’ Jessz Haney & Cov., 119 Nassau Bt., N.¥. 








Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 16—l2w 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 























The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ; 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 3 

D SCONT: NUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. Atl arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
whieh your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


From a Correspondent. 


The young Americans, whom we left in our 
last letter discussing the price of lamp-posts, 
were interrupted by the sudden approach of a 
company of soldiers. 

They came rapidly on, with their military 
bearing and jaunty step, preceded by a drum- 
mer, who marched about fifty paces before 
them. Ilis lively rataplan had been heard in 
the distance some time before any other sign 
had been given of their vicinity. The soldiers 
were merely changing quarters from one barrack 
to another. 

The sun shone brightly on their polished bay- 
onets, and their neat and tasty accoutrements 
seemed to look still more neat and tasty in the 
light. Their trousers were loose and baggy, 
and gathered in, a little below the knee, while 
they hung down over their leather leggings and 
half concealed them. Their tunics were blue, 
and their trousers red, and their whole uniform, 
though not brilliant, added to the effect of their 
soldierly bearing and thorough drill. 

As they advanced, nothing could be more pic- 
turesque or attractive than the sight. Now in 
the sunlight, and now in the shade of the trees 
that lined the avenue, they seemed like a pano- 
rama that ever changed and never ceased its 
lively and varied movement. 

They passed close to the spot where the boys 
were standing, and though the latter had seen 
French soldiers scores and scores of times, they 
were on this occasion almost wild with excite- 
ment, so much were they affected by this addi- 
tion to the brilliant scene around them. The 
balmy air, the gay flowers, the grass and foun- 
tains, the birds and the trees, needed only this 
to make their effect quite intoxicating. 

The spot where our friends were located was 
called the Etoile des Champs Elysees, which 
means the “Star of the Elysian Fields.” 

It,is a broad, open space, half way down this 
last named avenue, and is perfectly round. 
From this fact it is often termed the “round 
point of the Champs Elysees.” 

Through the centre of this passes the way for 
carriages leading out of the city, while it is 
crossed by four other streets at equal intervals, 
like the spokes of a wheel. Between each two 
of these is a plot of turf, with a fountain in the 
centre, making six in all. 

In each of these enclosures are hollowed out 
three beds for flowers and shrubs. In the summer 
season these are filled with rare foreign plagts 
covered with blossoms, or adorned with great, 
strange leaves. Every care is taken of these, 
and when their flowers fade, they give place to 
others, which are brought from the great nurse- 
ry of Paris, called La Muette, where such plants 
are raised by the hundred thousand. 

The turf around them is always mown and 
swept, so that not a fallen leaf is ever seen, but 
all is as smooth and clean as any private gar- 
den, 

Standing at this point, one can look up the 
broad avenue for a mile, till the view terminates 
in the massive grandeur of the triumphal arch 
built in memory of the victories of Napoleon 
the Great. In the opposite direction, at the end 


of another mile, one sees the giant obelisk of 
Luxor, and beyond the gardens and palace of 


home to breakfast along the river, and be just 


A sight like this no other city in Europe af- | 
fords. You may be sure that our young trio | 
enjoyed to the full, though they had seen it ma- | 
ny times before. This was partly due to its 
present novelty, for there is always something 
in the freshness of the morning air which gives 
piquancy and new vigor to many a scene that 
one has already looked upon. 

“Now, boys, let’s have a lively ran down to 
the obelisk,” said Peter, “and then we can go 





in time. All in favor of this motion will hold | 


|up their right hand, or say aye, just as they | 
please. 
a town meeting once, and I understand exactly 


You know they chose me moderator of | 


what to do. It was when all the able-bodied | 
men had gone off to the war, and I was the old- 
est inhabitant of the male persuasion.” 

“Peter, you ought to be ashamed of yourself; 
for, in tlre first place, it isn’t right to tell lies, 
and in the nexr place it isn’t right to try to 
humbug your friends,” remarked Johnny, phil- 
osophically. 

“And every body says it isn’t good for the 
health to run before breakfast,” added Charles. | 
“You’re out, there, Monsieur Charles, for I’ve | 
heard our doctor prescribe a walk on an empty | 
stomach a great many times; and if you don’t 
do this before breakfast, when can you? Be- 
sides, you eat so much supper, that PIL bet} 
there’s always something left for you to run | 
upon. Come, now, let’s pelt,’ coneluded he, | 
seizing each by one arm. “The one who gets | 
there first shall have my share of Monsieur | 
Gigot’s omelette.” 

Thus urged and railed at, the majority gave 
in to the superior tactics of the minority, and | 
soon three pairs of heels were seen spinning 
down the Champs Elysees at arate that was 
quite amazing. 

As might have been expected, Peter reached 
the monument a little before the others, and 
had run round it three times, just to show his 
agility, when they came up. In spite of his ex- 
ertions, he did not seem exhausted or out of 
breath. Taking the part of a guide, and as- 
suming an attitude, he said, with hat in hand 
and an air of immense politeness,— 

“Let me present you, gentlemen, to this sub- 
lime work of art, which was designed by tte 
Great Sesostris, and inaugurated in presence of 
a gigantic crowd of spectators. It is made of 
granite harder than Pharaoh’s heart, and re- 
mained in Egypt till it became so old-fashioned 
that Mehemet Ali gave it to Louis Ph lippe, on 
condition that he would take it away in the 
next steamer. It is covered with hicroglyph- 
ies, which nobody has yet been able to decipher. 
The French government sent for an eminent 
lawyer from Boston, well known for his ab- 
struse handwriting, to explain them. This chi- 
rographer, unfortunately, died on his way to 
Paris. After this no farther attempt was made, 
and the French king had it put up here asa 
comment upon the incapacity of mankind in 
general.” 

Peter’s description was received with clap- 
ping, followed by tumultuous laughter; and, 
therefore, the boys went in procession round 
the obelisks, in order to absorb as much of it as 
possible into their systems. This done, they 
prepared to return home to a late breakfast. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aniiaiiipicib abate 
ORIGIN OF MAHOGANY FURNITURE. 
An Indian captain, about the beginning of the 


mahogany as ballast for his ship, and gave them 
to his brother, Dr. Gibbins, an eminent physi- 
cian, who was then building a house. The wood 
was thrown aside as too hard for the workmen’s 
tools. 

Some time afterwards his wife wanted a can- 
dle box. The doctor thought of the West Indian 
wood, and out of that the box was made. 

Its color and polish tempted the doctor to 
have a bureau made out of the same material, 
and this was thought so beautiful that it was 
shown to all his friends. 


bureau for herself. 


article of trade. 
tata 


THE LITTLE ONE. 


cle for its future use. 
it. 


creature is a little child. 
> —--—— 





to repeat the text, on their return from church 





the Tuileries. 


| and in the quaintest Manx style, said, “Ah, we 


| Stockings the second time, but of every day put- 


| him by some old woman whom he knew, and 
| whom he paid liberally. 
| two thousand tour hundred and thirty-eight 


eighteenth century, had brought some logs of 


The Duchess of Buckingham, who came to 
look at it, begged wood enough to make another 
Then the demand arose, 
and Honduras mahogany became a common 


Do you not ever think how much work a little 
child does in a day ?—how, from sunrise to sun- 
set, the dear little feet patter round, to us so 
aimlessly ?—climbing up here, kneeling down 
there, running to another place, but never still; 
twisting and turning, rolling, and reaching, 
and doubiing, as if testing every bone and mus- 
It is very curious to watch 
One who does so, may well understand the 
deep breathing of the rosy little sleeper, as, 
with one arm tossed over its curly head, it pre- 
pares for the next day’s gymnastics. A busy 


Mr. C. was in the habit of asking his children 


the text was, “Why stand ye all the day idle? 
Go into my vineyard and work, and whatever is 
right I will pay thee.” Charlie came home, and 
was asked to repeat the text. He hesitated a 
moment, and then, as if it had come to him af- 
ter much thought, he said: “What are you 
standing ’round here doing nothin’ for? Go in- 
to my barnyard and go to work, and I’ll make 
it all right with you.’ 

sidan 


AN AMATEUR PREACHER, 


A Douglas (Isle of Man) grocer, fancying that 
he had a special call to preach the Gospel, pro- 
ceeded to try his maiden effort in a small Method- 
ist chapel amongst the hills. The introductory 
services were got over very comfortably, and the 
preacher then gave out for his text the words— 
‘What think ye of Christ?” 

After uttering these words he could proceed 
no further. There was a long pause, and then 
he read the text a second time. 

There was again silence, and it appeared as if 
the speaker’s tongue refused to utter any word 
but the words of the text. For the third time he 
read the passage, ‘“‘What think ye of Christ?” 

A gray-headed old farmer immediately rose, 


think bravely of him, but we want to know 
what you think.” The grocer returned to his 
shop a wiser man. 


AN ECCENTRIC WIDOWER. 


A paper of Vienna relates the following in- 
cident: 


An elderly gentleman, a widower, recently 
died in the neighborhood of this city, who had 
the singular practice of never wearing a pair of 


ing on a new pair which had been knitted for 
At his death he left 


pairs of woollen and cotton stuckings, and two 
thousand and two pairs of thread, all carefully 
put away. This originally is said to have arisen 
from a sort of pious remembrance of his wife, 
who had been only a poor knitting-girl before 
her marriage. 

—_ 


SNOW EYES. 
Ellis, in speaking of the Esquimaux, says: 


Their snow eyes, as they very properly call 
them, are a proof of their sagacity. These are 
little pieces of wood, bone or ivory, formed to 
cover the eyes, and tied on behind the head. 
They have two slits of the exact length of the 
eyes, but very narrow. This invention pre- 
serves the eyes from snow-blindness, a very dan- 
gerous and powerful malady, caused by the ac- 
tion of the light reflected from thesnow. The 
use of these eyes considerably strengthens the 
sight, and the Esquimaux are so accustomed to 
them that when they have a mind to view dis- 
tant objects, they commonly use them instead 
of spy-glasses. 





eenenGeaenmene 
A NATION OF BALD HEADS. 


On the anouncement that the queen of Mad- 
agascar had “retired, or turned round,”’—which 
were the words used to signify her death,— 
the people were commanded to shave their 
heads; and were ordered not to wear hats, 
shirts, dresses, trousers or shoes: not to wash 
their clothes or their faces; not to lie on bed- 
steads; and to leave their shoulders uncovered. 
A few hours after these orders were given, some 
of the streets were literally strewn with human 
hair. At least two millions of people had to go 
in mourning by shaving their heads. A nation 
of bald heads and naked shoulders was a curi- 
ous sight. Between two and three thousand 
bullocks were also killed in honor of the late 
sovereign. 
nics 

LEISURE HOURS. 

It was a beautiful observation of the late Wil- 


man life to crowd almost every art and science 
init. Ifwe pass no day without a line—visit 
no place without the company of books—we 
may with ease fill libraries or empty them of 
their contents. The more we do, the more we 
can do; the more busy we are the more leisure 
we have.” Will you recollect this? 


——_q————— 


SPEND YOUR TIME WELL. 
Spend your time in nothing which you know 
must be repented of. Spend it in nothing on 


God. Spend it in nothing which you could not 
bed 


should surprise you in the act. 





rious ways in which the name of his post-office 
was spelled. 


have miss} SI 
the “worsf spells’ are “Wannes, 
“Venus,” “Wannus,” and “Woerneis.” 


public spirit, has thus defined good breeding 


life.” 


down stairs, was cautioned by his mother no 
to lose his balance. 
, 


liam Hazlitt, that “there is room enough in hu-- 


which you might not pray for the blessing of 


revicw with a quiet conscience on your dying 
Spend it in nothing which you might not 
safely and properly be found doing, if death 


THE postmaster at Venice, Ohio, has for the 
last two years kept a memorandum of the va- 


The number of varieties in the 
spelling is seventy-two, and human ingenuity 
would appear to have stretched to the utmost to 
elied the word so curiously. Among 
e “Fenige,” 


Lorp CHATHAM, who was almost as remark- 
able for his manners as for his eloquence and 


“Benevolence in trifles, or a preference of others 
to ourselves in the little daily occurrences of 


A LITTLE boy a few days ago, while coming 


lowed was a puzzler: “Mother, if I should lose 


THE ConTINvED Success that is shown each year by 
the increased sale of Doct. Seth Arn: id's Balsam (as the 
very best medicine for Summer Complaints) is the great. 
est tribute toits merit. It stands unrivalled for the cure 
of bowel complaints. 





INCOMPARABLE.— Grace's Celebrated Salve is conce- 
ded by all to be the best preparation for the cure of cuts, 
burns, wounds, scalds, sprains, and cutanecus diseases 
and eruptions generally. In places distant from medical 
aid it will be found invaluable, and in the nursery jt 
should always be at hand. 30—lw 





GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches.................. $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certifi- 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re- 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 

(Please state that you saw this in the YOUTHS' 
COMPANION. 


Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


30— No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 





DRAG RAKES. 


FARMERS have long felt the want of a good substan- 
tial DRAG RAKE—one that will run light and smooth, 
We have now on hand a fine lot of the best 


DRAG RAZKES 


ever in this market. No catching or breaking of the 
teeth as in the old style of Rake. Every Farmer should 
see this rake before purchasing any other. 

WOOD'S GOLD PRIZE MOWER, and WHITTE- 
MORE's LOCK JOINT WHEEL RAKE 
Also, a fine lot of HAFING AND FARMING TOOLS, 

of all kinds. 


WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
28—lw 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


DO IT NOW-—DON’T DELAY, 


But send 25 cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published. Specimen copies sent 
on receipt of ge ters ze stamp. Address 

238—3w - A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 











EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First— That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 

SEconp—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


TumrD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
ao their own business wih newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and cheaper, but save them a/lthe 
risks of transmission of money. and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


FourtH—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


FirtH—Tha? we are ready to engage to d> ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select & 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans,"’ says the 
Watchman and Reflector, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many.”” “We concur in 
every word of the above,”’ says the Auburn Agrocate} 
“we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations."” “It renders,’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man."’ 


A dozen other first-class religions papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 


te “In our transactions with Mr. Evans,” says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy.” “Mr. Evans,” says the Boston Journar, 
‘understands the business thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fied to give advice in regard toit.”” “Mr. Evans, says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and does business in 3 
live way." “Mr. Evans,” says the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in 
statements and promptin his payments.” “-£ short i 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers, ‘ ys 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of ne 
subscribers that we were unable to supply them as prompt 
ly as was desirable.’ 

Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


t 
His question which fol 








to prove that they gave attention. One Sabbath 


my balance, where would it go to?” 





106 Washington Street, Boston. 
19—tf 


